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MARCELLUS LAROON 

THE GRAPHIC TOUCH 

1 1 (E M Ei 1 1 in Ft n-'NDvr it «‘s aims ing drawings of the cruelly and con- as if at random, evoked with one 
are admirable. The study of v.vndity of military life. During a or two abrupt tones and a resilient, 
British art is particularly in period on half-pay again, his career restless contour, heightened with 


need of monographs that will show as a painter, so far as we know it. wayward strokes of light and punc- 
ncglecled painters in the full stature, probably began with a “Musical mated with pobtHlle touches of white, 
and Laroon. who is the subject of the Assembly in the manner of the Laroon Was in fac , K chariic , erislic 


tra lions are the primary need. The a magnificent room (with an arch it a disembodied quality of graphic ,ive * and wriUcn "'ll! 1 the apparcn 
quality of the illus- reverie hardly within ,l,m comes from greut knowledge 

trillions in Robert * ' • •'* — * 

Raines's Marcellos 
Lftroon is disap- 
pointing and a capri- 
cious selection of 
them is scattered 
through the text in 
assorted sizes with- 
out catalogue refer- 
ences. depriving the 
corpus of plates of 
its chance to give 
the measure of the 
achievement. First 
and foremost, we 
need in a book like 
Ibis an imaginary 
museum, and sec- 
ondly as good a 
commentary on it 
as can be pro- 
vided. Early eigh- 
teenlh-cenlury paint- 
ing in particular 
has until Inlcly been 
the province of the 
antiquarian and (Ik 
dilettante. Solid his- 
torical criticism is 
wanted, and it can- 
not be snid that 
Dr. Raines provides 
quite enough of it. 

However, his read- 
ers have in one res- 
pect Ihe advantage. 

Until July 30 ihcy 
can visit the current 
exhibition arranged 
by the Foundation 
nl the Tale Gallery, 
which is also due to 

him. If Dr. Rnines . <1 >.v^ ■■■ 

had been so lucky -• Detail from “Lovera In a Park” by Marcellua Laroon. ‘painting, haVe here P®*"* 1 ?? Tt”* 

his book might have , u human meaning been .revised from a scrutiny or 1 

been different. It is that is strange pro- surviving autographs and' confer 

worth taking the double opportunity supported by what Dr. Raines de- found and comprehensive. transcripts. Fourth fflit/on, l pk 

and considering the whole develop- scribes as “figures -of Atlantis"} - . , * + ' ids net 

menl of this remarkable artist, which Laroon produced in 1725 on . ■ _ ' . “ 

If style was ever the man. it was Ihe basis of a premihre penste of six *n the same year Laroon dated. 

surely so in Ihe case of Laroon. years before and gave to George' I. a drawing which has an elegance qi, e ll e v at Wrtrk 

and ihe way in which his odd and The picture, still at Kensington nkm to Van Dyck. The same qualuy aneuey aC WOrK 

delicate achiivemenl unfolded tells Palace, adopls a simplified, rhyth- appears ,n another problemahc p.c- 

us more aboul him than anything mical modelling Ihai also appears, lure of a knight ,n a wood, discovered 

else. with one very similar figure, in a after the book was finished and NEVILLE ROGERS 



oecn reserYea lor drawing, and with 
it a disembodied quality of graphic 
reverie hardly within 
the reach of painting 
before. 

Laroon developed 
later ihur\ the rest of 
them and on a smal- 
ler scale, bin his an 
was ns individual 
nnd extreme us any. 
None of the painting 
of his time is more 
economical or more 
disdainful of illusion 
and he shows to per- 
fection the range of 
moods, from socia- 
bility to melancholy, 
the debonair surface 
and the erotic under- 
tone. which are the 
special qualities of 
early rococo art. The 
greatest of these 
pniniers. Watteau, 
evidently affected 
Laroon directly in 
the 1730s. The mys- 
terious masterpiece 
that he dated in 1735, 
known as “The Vil- 
lage Wedding", 
which is surely also 
a Journey of Life 
and an illustration of 
Youth and Age in the 
old Netherlandish 
tradition, is not un- 
worthy of the com- 
parison. The diffuse 
waywardness of his 
invention and the 
elusive glancing 
lights that play over 
it. which make their 
Hppearance in (his 

1 Laroon. ‘ P® 1 " 1 '* 1 *’ haVe here 
4 u human meaning 

(hat is strange pro- 
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of Cambridge January -Mat ch 1967 

TSAAC DEUTSCHER 

' Mr Deuischer's balance slice! of success 
and failure, misery and grandeur is 
brilliuntl> drawn up . . . die v hole is 
intellectually stimulating, oftei. provoca- 
tive, nnd written with the apparent ease 
that conies from greut knowledge of Ihe 
events and the documents. 1 
I vc rath McDonald in th r Ti mcs 21.* tier 


Letters from Peking 

DELIA JENNER 

The letters of n young English leadter 
at ihe Peking Broadcnsting Institute from 
1963 to 1965. Her descriptions of people 
and places give an informal but infor- 
mative sketch of life I11 Peking. 

8 plates, I map 30s- net 


Afrikaner and African 
Nationalism 

South A frican Parallels and 
Parameters 

EDWIN S. MUNGER 

Both aspects of nationalism in South 
Africa are here re-examined in the light 
of the sweeping 1966 electoral gains of 
the National Party,: the development of 
Bantusians, and tlie accession to power 
or Mr Vor&ier. I map ■ 25.* net 
Institute of Rate Rein lions 
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transcripts. Fourth -edition, 1 plate 
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us more aboiit him t^n any thing mical modelling that also appears, lure of a knight in a wood, discovered 
e l se with one very similar figure, in a after the .book was finished and 

scene of the Italian comedy n6w b> bought by the Tale Cillery ; possibly 
* * * lopging (o Mr. and Mrs. MeJIph, for , itiVas pa in ted. a little earlier. Laroon's 

FeW nntahle Winters have deve- wh ' ch Dr - Rain «‘ S dale seems at ™ r * e “* "Jf 1 ** “ “ ? la S e 

Fejt notable painters have deve be lhat Figure , Which Dr. Raines d utes later, 

loped so lale in life as Laroon. He lhe sam ' coUec . as a work ofJhis time. The ■■ Kni B hl " 

came pf a family of artists and tjon was P p Qin t e d during these years ; shows the beginning nol only of 

painted from the beginning, but from P sly}e was never so smooth Uroon’s swift, streaky pencilling 

his early years, when he was at inter- ^ ^ ^ his appek ranee . bu\ also of one of his typical subiects. 

vals a slngei and later a soldier. il makeS ^ i a f er date improbable. His Elegant travellers on foot or on 

remains. I soldier were s W nt on horaeback. in the Tate picture .in 

h ! 5?mpany to be met wub i m 0 routinc dul i es in England, and draw- cbiyalric guise, are accosted in a 

ent Garden must dale from • d e around 1730 . together with shadowy place under trees by some' 

ties but it is acqulr- figure, a beggar dr a wdod,4n. of 

quality of the man in a kl elegance of the new enigmatic import; Laroon returns. 

. French manner. The style i^t he to ’such incidents, once at least with' 

b?nther° f & m the* break of day the developed after his retirement from vatintisms that are haafly dud to a 
brother . . . at the break o y . . f lv ji po y 0 f b cap- . text, often endugb to make ifs doubt 

artillery, the keUMriprt the cym- bf-fiftjrthree in. 1732 whether '..we nCcd to look for. tiny s 

bals, the labours, the trumpets «> was m ore Individual. We had nearly specific thiirne other than a favduriie 

the funeral-music of firearms gre^ ^ y m ^ f , cl |v 13/ before him. : vei^of: f W • 
and small will drive, sleep from forty years o 7 • ■ ^ w ‘ d breeze^ ^' Laroon Si 

brothers eyes. . . . H,s > *. *’* ... ■ art; blew wilhput a doubt exactly 

is signalized by vigorous atid paftp . Ag La ro on’s art develops, the where it listed*. His oha racier Was 

: — — - ingredients of the humdrum style of potprioiisly -. ungovcrnnblc ■ and 

w I, . t nrn „„ the Northern baroque, genre tradi- though; Vertue reported that “ he 
R 2 p"p ThTpiul' Mrita "kfitrici lions ilk M. 10 clarity and Mpara.te wojld po.t kruaV "jo make somn- 
for British' Art Routledge and Kegan out . The touch of the brush becomes thlhg by pairtting portraits. “ vvhich 
p HU l. je 5. '. distinct ; the description of things is seems a little apkard to begin with, 

Oliver Min mi: Zoffany and > his 1|near ^ f ra hk. Nothing is fused affor 50 four or five”, he did nol 
Tiibuna. 4Spp. The Paul Afollon or cdn fused; everything . Is precise depend on his earnings. He “ scorn'd 
Foundation for British Art- Koul: -■ ■ f ■■ p orm js suggdsLed .. the! name pf being a professor ” and 

; ledge and Kcgaii Paul, 35*. ' ' V . 


Tli is edition contains important revisions 
and additions based on recent researches. 
Chief among them is nn investigation of 
the thought-patterns underlying llie 
mystery of The Triumph of Life, S lie Hoy’s 
Inst unfinished poem. Second edition, 

3 plates. 7 text figures 15s tret ■ 
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the whole gallery of magnificent in- 
vective preserved in the annals.' of 
British art contains nothing liner 
than hi-s extempore challenge to 

all of your Top Tip Tnp-nio»l Con- 
noisseurs, Professors and judges in the 
Art of Painting to the Lo\ve%L of every 
degree whatsoever, Chatterers bidders 
& buyers of pictures, their Bullies 
Baudes & Panders. ... f do solemnly 
Challenge & every one of tlum defy to 
compare iviih m; in Jtiihmcui & Art — 
witness my hand with s«md and 
Pencil. . . . 

Laroon's work us a painter bears 
witness to just this prid.* and indepen- 
dence. Nothing i hut he painted in 
later life was like anything else in 
the art of time. For him a brush 
was always a point, sharpened by 
gallantry and amusement. Mis pride 
was In the personal part of painting, 
the graphic touch itself, which is the 
sign of a painter's virtu, and in the 
virtuoso exercise, amateur, amiable 
and amorous. 

From the later 1730s there is a con- 
sistent group of drawings, though the 
smaller of the sheds of a “ M usic 
Party ” in the British Museum is not 
among them ; it looks more like a 
repetition, of a kind of which there 
are other examples, made much later. 
Laroon's most famous picture, “A 
Nobleman’s Lcvtfe "at Sout hill, seems 
to have been painted at this lime. His 
favourite symmetry of design pro- 
vided a wonderfully subtle scheme, in 
which ft half-circle of figures (among 
them the painter, the fifth from the 
left) curves across a great room to 
the back where, under the downcast 
eyes of a ladylike bust on the over- 
mantel, two routs , rendered in deli- 
cate, distant tones, meet in a hilari- 
ously scabrous embrace. Laroon, 
quite free from Hogarth's animus, 
shared something of the comic genius 
of the theatre that he grew up in. 

The “ Musical Tea Parly *’ of 1740 
at Kensington Palace, which would 
have the cool tone of the " Levde ft if 
it were clean, is still a little subdued 
in style, possibly by another commis- 
sion for the same noble family. 
Laroon's pencil moves freely only in 
details, but two years later in the 
" Tavern " (the date is misprinted in 
this book) the fluent streaky touch 
returns, The style of this time .is re- 
flected in the life-sized • “ Gentleman 
in Green ” which may well represent 
the kind o£ portrait that Vertue des- 
cribed in 1740 as" well painted in a 
bold free manner ; » it can. hardly 
have been painted ten years earlier, 
as Dr. Raines suggests. 

It was evidently in the middle 
1740s, when Laroon's style was fully 
developed yet still retained Us early 
mobility; and ..depth of tone, that 
another of his .favourite subjects, 
"Lovers in a Glade”, took on the 
characteristic form thaL is seen in the 
piclufe belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 1 
Mellon. . The point of departure - 
is indicated by a ' drawing 
in the Courlauld Institute, which is 


dated 1743, It is an essay in the 
manner of -Salvator Rosa, but the 
sublimity that .Salvator inspired in 
other artists of the time gives place 
in Laroon to a mood that is alto- 
gether gentler, more lyrical and 
affectionate. 


The Mellon picture has a delicate 
moonlit lustre, which is perhaps also 
the light of an imaginary .stage. The 
so-called “Black Prince", one of 
Laroon's chivalric fantasies, which 
should not have been difficult to 
trace, developed this vein and later 
he returned to it in two little pic- 
tures of riders in shadowed land- 
scapes. perhaps his most subtly poetic 
achievements, which Dr. Raines is 
■surely right in identifying ns the work 
of Itis lust decade. But in the 
later 1740s Laroon was evidently 
moving in a different direc- 
tion. His touch became more 
economical while the range of tone 
grew shallower. 1 The poetic intensity 
evaporated but the dryness and pre- 
cision gained a controlled grace 
which culminated in pictures like 
"The Woodman "—surely painted 
some years before the variation on 
the subject drawn in 1748. 

This last has points of resemblance 
to the curious “ Courtship in the 
Country ", which came to light too 
late for the book. Here and in his 
most specific stage subject, a scene 
from Henry the Fourth, Part /, dated 
174b, the effect becomes strangely 
deliberate. Sharp accents of colour 
replaced the richness of toue; 
in 41 Courtship " it is the bright, arti- 
ficial colouring of French painting 
towards the middle of the century. 
Later pictures are more subdued and 
more economical than ever. After 
about 1750, in Laroon's seventies, the 
style becomes strangely ^pture and 
plain. Such pictures as "The 
Record ro " and “Dancers and 
Musicians " are drawn as much as 
painted with extraordinary simplicity, 
almost severity, on buff toned can- 
vases ; there is an effect of formality 
and deliberate unreality. The cor- 
responding portrait is “ A Gentleman 
in Brown Genre pictures like the 
"Interior” in the Tate, “The 
Barber’s Shop” - and "The 
Song” twhich is far from being 
firmly dated as the misprinted cap- 
tion suggests) may have been painted 
close together, there is nothing in 
the style to differentiate diem. An 
Inti scene in Laroon's Flemish man- 
ner dated 1760 (on the front not 
the back of the canvas, as Dr. 
Raines's text has it) is unfortunately 
In Belmit and the development during 
these years is made no easier to. faff : 
low by the fact that Inscriptions on , 
several drawings. have beep tampered 
with,- possibly by an early collector 
to increase their antiquity and value. 
Nevertheless, it seems likely that’ the 
reworked "Scene in a Garden" in 


the British Museum and a M Dutch- 
man and hL Wife " were originally 
dated 1762. Laroon’s favourite sub- 
ject «»f the elegant promenade was 
given a sardonic footnote in " An 
Ancient Couple"; for all the 
groiesqucness, the style is essentially 
the same and the date may originally 
have been 1765. The suggestion that 
all three were drawn thirty years 
earlier is surely impossible. 

Laroon had arrived at the minimal 
early Rococo picture, the quintes- 
sence of tt style that was now dead. 
He proceeded, evidently in the 17Mis, 
to embellish it with his own cool, 
controlled reflection of the festive 
decoraiivencss of Rococo, until pic- 
tures like " Lady and Gentleman with 
a Page" and Mr. nnd Mrs. Mellon's 
" Lovers in a Park ” (which Dr. 
Raines dates ten and twenty years 
earlier) become fabrics of sparkling 
stippled touches. 

These pictures have the formality 
of stage scenes. "Horseman and 
Fruitseller ", perhaps of the same 
dale, shows the idyllic and intimate 
side of Laroon's fancy, which culmi- 
nated in the unworldly phosphores- 
cence of " Lady and Gentleman Rid- 
ing through a Wood ", no doubt one 
of the latest pictures that we have, 
and one of the most moving; the glii- 
tering. skeletal style still speaks of 
love. 

The elegance and artificiality 
reach an almost mechanical 

extreme in the two final 

“ Musical Conversations The 
touch is everything; the virtu of 
painting turns into a repetitive dis- 
play of deftness. The houses of the 


<•"<■»» v *- * * .» I V (| / 

great become dolls' houses ; only the 
sparkle of the paint is real. Yet just as 
we begin to wonder if in his dot- 
age painting is »n> thing more 
than a toy, the old graphic 
energy lakes over again. In a series 
of great wide drawings, which at 
ninety-two he proudly inscribed with 
his age, the vestigial mannikins that 
he drew, in sin abstracted hut none 
the less lusty short-hand, are suddenly 
caught up by a lempcsi. |; t ch 
crowded design, " A l ight " or •• A 
High Wind” whipping a market- 
place into u frenzy, .sets off a spin- 
ning linear fugue that reels across 
the sheet. It is a wonderful ending, 
and as good a testimony as any to 
the timeless musical impetus moving 
under the polite surface of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is an ungrateful tusk to use the 
material that Dr. Raines's devotion 
has collected to disagree so hugely 
with hint. The information that he 
has compiled is of great value and his 
work in establishing the canon of 
Laroon's paintings and drawings will 
never be replaced. It is rare for a 
pioneer catalogue like this to prevent 
u single doubtful work from creeping 
in. Dr. Raines's discoveries are num- 
erous ; it is only his analysis that dis- 
appoints. The comparisons, for ex- 
ample, with a print by Uoitard and 
paintings by Troost seem miscon- 
ceived, and it is hard to imagine how 
anyone who has looked at Meroier 
can think that the significance of (he 
1731 " Lovers in a Glade "lies in anti- 
cipating Gravelot and Gainsborough. 
Material of marginal importance 
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»rc reproduced , ,heiI ^ GeOFFROY-Dechaume : China Looks at the World. Reflections for u Dialogue ; Eight Letters to 

"Uajazeit", ih e j„, c lai ?‘ *3 MSJLjf Translated by Jean Stewart. 237pp. Faber and Faber. 36s. 


of 011c of his 


venue could have more: a <- lviiizumiir * ■ IJechaume notes that there were only 

to something in 1773. a boat*!! Geoflroy-Dechaiime reminds us 5w0 foreigners resident in China in 
I aroon is something to be hun'l nit the Chinese entered the present | or, 4 (there mv probably even fewer 
thank fill for, and this one has mi-M century without a flag, or a Foieign ( lH | ;iy ) | L . SS (hail one for every 

of the lasting virtue*: DC urall .. ll.niflft He explains why a m ;|ij on Chinese. 


of the lasting virtues isvdind 

Foundahons. One can only r¥ , "f * philosophy of slde world although he precedent ot in China. Similarly, i n the course 

that it is not more reliable or does not e^borale the ^vciteenth-eentury Japan ought to 0 f refuting the uninformed western 

jng ; editorship could without i.- Jb Nafioitalisl Gov- have prepared us for it But the new be , icJ - lh;U Chinese civilization is 

have made it far better. SVSwripiioii to the Char- • cspcclub.lity which Mao Tse-tunk decadem or s!agnanl . he W0ll | d have 
Mr. Millar’s admirable lectureh L a* one of the founder-members. h,iS £i. v !*. n to war and null ai ism in the us believe that it' is. on the contrary, 
been published in a formal ^ n cio? cultural betrayal!, new China addj, urgency' to our des.re ;iClu;t | Iy expanding into Africa. 

!“ the ^sss s 


He explains why a 
(fetf ‘ signature of the United 


million Chinese. 

This calculated isolation would in 


But M. Geoffroy-Dechaume is a 
romantic, and he overstates his case 
on occasion, as where, in an illu- 
nunating analysis of the role of 
idcography in ihe Chinese language, 
he claims that “ nobody is illiterate " 
in China. Similarly, in the course 


nas given 10 w u anu mim.nism in me „ s be | ie ve that it is. on the contrary, 
new China adds urgency to our desire aclua |, y expand!.* into Africa, 
to resume the dialogue with Peking. America and Europe. 

to expect. The" printinVSS «h.‘in this view, a revolution as ™ The author’s Gallic sentences make 

ma«ns a handicap and tu pick ^ »- revulsive crisis (as Miss Stewail ‘ . ** .. ' nhilosoohic problem " dlfficu,t readin B« but they are enliv- 

and text together is a severe tod inaptly translates the French). in- ‘ .j. the t p alen , s p f J t ' ened by personal and concrete illus- 

a designer. The comedy of idmks spired by enforced contact with a R thin J mo reth , nth os eof ’ .R_i 0 trations. He elaborates his argu- 

that Zoffany crowded into few* materially stronger foreign culture, wfshalffiv ment wil!l the of eight letters to 

able clutter of the Tribuna hi* The author attempts to summarize mate and his Chinese friend. T'ang-lin, so close 
deal mare personal and mote info- lhe principal differences between - .. .. . u ast u a |F wav to him * n bis days in China before 

live of his attitude to life arJ 11 Chinese and western culture. The iff.! ^ the People's Republic, so guarded 

than the constrained politeiwii (hmese respwt nature above every- centres of Chinese at their blief reun ‘ on in Paris more 

he assumed in England. iriV,. ^ ebr. 'You peak to mat ei the s pate ot recently. M. Geoffroy-Dechaume 

Millnr make*; the he^t nf ii mure successfully , the author wnles studies at European and Amei lean j r these most moviim letters 

1 ar lCS lhC b ' 5l ”'“- 10 hi\ Chinese friend Tting-lin, ''you Sta 

m to win 11 over to your side, where- this, although M . Geoffroy-Dechaume yii-h . 

iMifseek rather to dominate matter, would surely criticize their emphasis . 

tolight and conquer it in order to for- on politics and economics at the ex- J . n .. llfc ' m the days of our youth. 

... ... ft?. Perhaps w. are cleverer, and pense of literatme and arts. When w< part w. think tvcsltall tattly 

ma-18,2. Volume IV , IBM ft*, , A P This book t full of. insights. I. Bu , , 0l]ay a „ d , ™ c ' w ti" red . 

Quia thus appears as a model for suggests that Communism serves to growing old. 

For some of the tales lei* 1 tVmuntries of the Third World, not obscure China from us. and that the And can no longer recall the farewell 
cherished by the twentieth wilt 11 u economic pathfinder but as an Chinese may deliberately have ’ words we once spoke, 

about George Ill's daughters ibn _ 

is no shred. of evidenec. SOUTHEAST IS SOUTHEAST . 

Aspinall points out in reference :■ 

Princess Sophia's supposed iOtp william R. Roff : The Origins of Malay Nationalism. 297pp. Yale University Press. £3 3s. 
mate child that on tlmslorytkRwi frmi Buchanan : The Southeast Asian World. 176pp. plus 44 plates. G. Bell. 27s. 6d. 

Archives throw no light. He iUot T, q. McGee s The Southeast Asian City. 204pp. plus 56 plates. O. Bell. 30s. 

to Lord Glenbervie as thesojiKcb Kkkolas Tmu.WQ : A Concise History of Southeast Asia. 334pp. blew York ; Frederick A. Praeger. 
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Professor Aspinall’s edition of the 
correspondence of George IV pur- 
sues its majestic course to this fourth 
volume and more are in store for us. 
The First Gentleman will shortly 
challenge Queen Victoria, whose pub- 
lished correspondence runs to nine 
volumes, since three volumes, making 
seven in nil and covering the time 
when the Prince was Regent and 
King, were published in 1938. But 
before any grumbles are heard about 
the weight of material, let it be said 
thal ns Queen Victoria’s letters illu- 
mine the official world of Victorian 
England so those of her uncle throw 
a gay and revealing light into the 
recesses of Regency fife. In a per- 
ceptive introduction to the 1938 
correspondence the late Sir Charles 
Webster pointed, out that the 
intimate family letters of the 
King were, far more satis- 
factory for the understanding of his 
character than the gossip of an age 
“ too brilliant to possess a very strict 
regard for (he truth ”, That observa- 
tion is emphasized over and over 
again in the volume now noticed. In 
his letters to and from his twelve 
brothers nnd skiers — and there nrc 
deeply affectionate ones from all of 
them— he is revealed as full of 
.understanding, synipath-y and devo- 
tion. Especially touching are the 
letters from the short-lived Princess 
Amelia to " my dear, perfect eau de 
miel ", which is a term of endear- 
ment explained by his gifts to her of 
honey water;, Against this back- 
ground of family relationships his 
faults are seen to have been rather 
those of the heart than of a malevo- 
lent mind. 

... In.her recent biography of George 
IV Miss Joanna R icha rdson^ aiVput ’ 
the King in; the fairer light , Which 


is inevitable from a sympathetic 
study of these letters. There are of 
course things which his admirers 
could have wished he had not written 
because they reveal that capacity to 
exaggerate and to shelve the truth 
which damaged him with his con- 
temporaries. When Mrs. Fitzhcr- 
beit’s death was reported from Bath 
he wrote to a friend that he had 
heard that “ SHE had died" and that 
the news had made him insensible, 
adding that this was a mercy of 
providence because otherwise " T 
should have put an end to my exis- 
tence In a letter, which is written 
almost entirely in capitals, to Mrs. 
Fitzhcrbert, he tells "my Maria” 
that he will prove their marriage and 
“relinquish runk, situntion, birth 
and if that is not sufficient my life 
shall go also This was fn the suc- 
cessful effort to induce her to return 
to him after the failure of his mar- 
riage with Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. Yet the curious thing is 
that hysterical as he could be about 
his own affairs he could be 
sensible and kind to his brothers jn 
their several not dissimilar predica- 
ments. To the Duke of Sussex, who 
was fatally entangled with Lady 
Augusta Murray, he writes of the 
Royal Marriages Act that the King’s 
determination on the point can never 
be softened and that " our lot by birth 
and station, my dearest brother, 
makes us all amenable to it 
He added thnt neither die King 
nor. the world would have raised 
any difficulty "about any female 
friend who might privately live 
with you" .but lhat they would 
never countenance the attempt to 
’ glvoVKerv ro.yal" rank. ■ “ which^ was 
totally inadmissable ' 


In life, in the days of our youth. 
When we part we think we shall easily 
meet again. 

But today you and I are withered, 
growing old. 

And can no longer recall the farewell 
words we once spoke. 
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it, and he might have added ta b London ; Pall Mall Press. £2 12s. 6d. 
utterly boring lord picked it upiM 

George IV's wife whose mindwi Dr. Roll's The Origins of Malay McGee agrees with Professor a most stimulating, if at times a trifle 
full of changelings and mysww Smnaliim, originally a doctoral Buchanan that in many of the non- too concentrated, account of how the 
babies as that of Mrs. Henry Wod *«fflffliion at the Australian socialist South-east Asian countries colonial regimes were established, 

T . M 11Mn fthmiffh not mi^ University in Canberra, is there is a growing gap between the what they did and how they came to 

There are a rc wt 8 f i 1 fascinating study of the roots of city and the countryside which, unless an end. The pre-colonial period is 

letters on public affairs a gap Miby national consciousness and bridged by radical policies of rural treated rather briefly : and of this 

reminds us how securely the dow *nse of political Identity in the half reform, could all too easily produce Professor Hall and George Coedfcs 

Whitehall were locked by wwp Rntury before the Japanese captured explosive consequences. have compiled better general 

and Pitt against the heir to tne.nj, %![we and demonstrated for all Many of the present .social, econo- accounts. For the period from 1500 
Against this there are s°me itwj lMcired to see the impermanence mie and political problems of South- to lhe present day, however, Professor 
which carry us back to brea* 1 '^ w European rule in South-east Asia, east Asia are a direct result of the Tarling has produced an extremely 


which carry us back 


east Asia are a direct result of the Tarling has produced an extremely 


notice tnai anyone ^ .yl " , 1,01 ^ is unique, cased as u is mcnoias lamug 01 me university ui imui iw 

employing a posllnon - ft* w ■uifibr'^ remarkable know- Auckland in New' Zealand provides intended, 

offended the .Prince would M f .Wjt oi both Malay literary sources 

rent doubled. Ho Bd “ { LL M> »y intellectual attitudes. DPQPRT WOR n 


nnteiy “ the herd ^ B ^| Krith Buchanan is professor of geo- 

an amusing account of 
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«Vr^m..'si'nB account of thecoi^f^jWon. New Zealand. His The Wbndv Campbell-Purdie nnd Fenner Brockway : Woman Against the 
h l hucEV which transported^ Asian World is designed as Desert. Forewords by Iris Murdoch and Lord Boyd Orr. 128pp. 
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Racine: or. The Triumph of Relevance 


ODETTE OE M0URGUES 





A critical intrudnetinn to the plays, for the student and general readev 
with some knowledge pf French. 

Madame de Mourgucs believes that everything in the plays is directed 
to a single purpose: the intensifying of the tragic emotions. The use 
of time and space, the stylization of passion, the paradox of the hems 
woven arc all studied in this context. Madame dc Mourgucs examines 
also the relevance of moral elements to the structure of the plays, 
and assesses the aesthetic value of the specific tragic emotion which 
Racine evokes. An appendix considers recent trends in Racine critic- 
ism. Quotations are given in the original French. 

Cloth 30s. net; paperback 12 s. 6d. net 

Goethe: A Critical Introduction 

RONALD GRAY * . ' 



A concise critical survey of Goethe’s whole literary output. Dr Gray 
summarises Goethe's life, and then discusses the works sirtfely and in 
groups. Quotation is in German, with English translation in footnotes. 
There is a comparative table of biographical dates showing political 
and cultural events in Europe during Goethe’s life, and a select 
bibliography. Cloth 405. net; paperback 15L net 

Better English Pronunciation 


J.D. O'CONNOR 

A systematic, -simple and practical introduction to the speech sounds 
of English (Received Pronunciation) for the foreign student or teacher 
of English as a foreign. and : second language. The emphasis is on clear 
description df the sound, and active participation by the reader. An 
appendix deals with particular difficulties for Cantonese, French, 
German, Hindi and Spanish speakers. 

This book can be used as a class, text or by students working on their 
own. : Cloth z 1 j. net; paperback icu. 6 d. liel 
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. Tfie aim bfthls ^rfeJs to enable us tq sce oqJ; language ns a living and dcydppldg' 
buliian, activity Jp a’ period 6f its lusiory offering special advantages for tho purpose. 1 
' and to sharpen our pcri^p'tipqj of:. ei)Ate^liiTCca(UVy;^1ii^ratuineri .tllfe 

^ both =qserid^nd tlcUgh!|)jil . . One ca hiio ) praise ;th«s»l licfy bi J i I s fexecbUon tdff' 
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Oliver RansJord : The Battle qf Majuba Hill. The First Boer War. 

o S a political and historical e yent the ihe stovy are mote interesting, and 
? at at ■: Majuba Hill was io are the reasons for the defeat, 
or the first importance; as a military Dr. Ransford uses no new sources, 
encounter -it was trivial; ; :Sir George but his account of the British anoexa- 
Pomeroy Colley, smarting from two don of the Transvaal and the Boer’s 
the Boors jn each- curiousily slow reaction to the dls- 
, j, ' * ost S0 J^ 150 men, covery.that they had signed away their 
to ok : 36 Ssold iersUp me biJl by .a freedoin is admirably concise, and he 
ni 8ht march and established himself makes ;oleaf also die influence that 
ffieisumm^tln safely, Overlooking British eagerness to make peace aftpr 
tne^oer pbSitjbns. He gaye np atders Majuba had nearly twenty years later. 
°. redoubts ortpdig trenches, . when Kruger Was. not. a tone among 
and iMsppsting of the trpops.round Boers in. believing, that their cards 

• ahoiild be played -.boldly because 
■■ 3^ 0 tl l f Brltaitftf had.no stomach for war. In 

. that 


T r,cr< “<i n g an impression of pros- ■ Mr. Wellard has made himself the writes that trees once mey get 
ft*"" frosr«7S all P too poSiliirchK.nicl.r of the Sahara. He anducra ■ ■" 


154pp. John Murray- 

m M*taor. ; 


The citl. , monumeait > ™ r j« of | 0M | disbelief and her per- 

: mW S ° f Sout ^ eas t Asia are P 0[ ^ ans “‘..^.^ ^nirtle-remem- sonalcoutribuiion (0 Ihe war on want. 
.? <to.il by Dr. fed, Mr. Furneaux apeelatizes ia firs. 


HcC iir d I • bered European travellers. This, the Mr. Furneaux specializes m first 
an ^ P^fessor second boo ^ h e has written about his hunting up and then mugging up liffie 

Victoria Uni ver- journeys, is more systematically known dramas, of history. His book s 

matTientV a^ri^b 0 ^ ^ S' ? t 8lon - , W* Southeast i, -ranged than its predecessor, and twenty-five predecessors dealt with 

Ransford, ^ |3 &I^k AJ,l’ a . n a ^m|rable study of therefore more informative. It des- subjects as Various as Krakotoa, the 

thRn that. Even. P" 11 Hn a w IW'Bi.L 8‘OWtn Ih pau.:.i i-_ •• .. ,ult . ... .u_ omin*inn Plnr*. miirdsr.*:. the Sieee 

Spion K Of ,‘ n firt UW 

excusable', 

of the Armyi jafi 

of brilliant ihttU«w»' d ,|(di 


itriviirtu • study ol therefore more informative. 11 .suojegis nnun 

M PO«- crlbes curiosities such as the isolated Rlllington ■ 

shows Dawada tribe that has never emerged of Plevna and TheJd 


l;h „■ ■ ■. J , ----- — rr- .viiuoum II' jnhii ICI14MI iwurc Uiai 

a ( na : ‘be First Boer War should not fiav c 

1 bce b pusbed much further; but Gladr 

* biding their stoned desire for peace was decisive 
lhaft ! lt] .impounding what the War Office. 


made clearer m Si^wi^. J? IJ 

exuberant blograpb^ ywIsttJL; 

Ransford' s sketch. iBe j f 

ascend Majuba wa . of 

Sfco"leyVsljl>«g^fe 


fWWrofSditaS ^om an area of rainless dunes and Wf ta, To master lhe sjory 
:plan, wlih It, mysteHoua sali lakes, and Ibal lives in , of Abdel KTim-a forgotten . man 
of ethnic utter ooverty on pink worms which now,- but a household Word in_ 1925 
quarter;, float in thosc^unexpected waters look- —he has mode friends with the family 
Chinatown ' fee like crimson frogspawn ; .Ifdeftb and covered .the terrain.; ns a result : 
SfiSifLtorMhid !?io. r SSTiS*% . Iha . traps- ta has^ven 


A Study of Pattern in Christoiogy 
JOHN KNOX • 

An approach to the central problem of Christoiogy -how far can we 
affirm both Christ’s uniqueness and significance na Saviour, and hia 
real- humanity? ' _ , 

The author suggests ways in which the liumanitv of Christ may be 
understood. His study is clear anil concisc’an^l will he of interest both 
to acholara and to interested laymen. . 

Chlh 20 $. net; paperback 81. 6iA net 

Department of Applied Economics Occasional Paper 1 1 


“p ses i snx »■ Stsshts — 

Kof a P ,ol ‘ e . rs w i! enj u y n h D S Ss? k ‘ who is which Is bow far he was just a tribal 

^ Miss Campbell-Purdje, who i ^ e . bu fi de r; and bpw far an early 

IP^SsTessS CIty ’ drawn into the (imelight b> a $tart ^ D O f h ^iutafit ftntionnl- 

-ling troika made up of ' S ?hi« feter . .p'revail* |in both 

■ Pcr.Vlfis . Murdoch. . an? Fffi 1 .3 AiKrSa,- ! ’ • 


• Ocr.Vjr s Murdoch, and and Aiiwria,- ! 

Dr; Brockway, has madfrup her mind that -Morocco ana ^ av 


J.O.N. PERKINS 

Tlus study discuBscs some of the principnl current issues of policy in 
The field of international trade and payments that are of common 
interest to the countries of the sterling area and Commonwealth. It 
uinsiders the effect of a successful application by Britain to join lhe 
European Economic Community; Paper covers 175. 6 d. Net 
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Paul Henky Lanh : George Trideric 
£5 5s. 


Handel. 731pp. Faber and Faber. 


Gekhard Blifr : 
Gcwcrkvcreln 


BLACK AND WHITE 

ifr : Schwarze Kium mJ Khisseulnimpf. Vol. I : Vom Ciclicimbiind 211m Ktintolirk 
verein (1830-1890). 646pp. Frankfurt : Hiichergildc Gutenberg. 


Handel was a big man. but this book 
about him is too big : it is 100 long, 
heavy to hold and expensive 10 buy — 
it would doubtless have been more 
expensive still if its musical illus- 
trations had m>t been confined to a 
single chapter on Handel’s style. It 
is prolix and repetitious : it pleads 
anil protests too much- It goes over 
the ground in the manner of a cata- 
logue iimn line of Handel’s orator- 
ios again in detail soon after Mr. 
\Vinton Dean had done the same 
thing rather better. Its main theses, 
that Handel was in essence an Eng- 
lish composer and that his oratorios 
other than Messiah are nut to be re- 
garded as sacred music, were enunci- 
ated in this country sixty years ago by 
Ernest Walker, who is dismissed by 
Professor, Lang as naive because lie 
does not agree with some of his value 
judgments. 

But no book by the author of 
Mu.\ic in Western Civilization could 
do less than command attention, and 
in this book as in that there is an 
immensely learned mind at work to 
describe the formative influences, 
background and foreground, that 
shaped the work of a genius. Pro- 
fessor Lang is adept at handling vast 
masses of material and is at case in 
working on a large scale. Moreover 
it is clear that this critical biography 
was a labour of love spread over 
years of investigation in depth. The 
cause of its tiresome repetitiousness 
would appear to be the views of 
Handel prevalent in the United 
Stales and the nationalist chums of 
German, scholars. For any English 
reader who has seen the .staging of 
the oratorios before 1939 and t'he 
staging of the operas after 1945, the 
constant attacks on the image of 
Handel which is no longer in his 
mind and the attribution of subtleties 
Sat seem out of character with the 
Known facts of his life and behaviour 
induce a resistance to, instead of an 
acceptance of, the book's argument. 

Professor Lang shows an apprecia- 
tion of eightcenth-dentury English 
’ Protestantism remarkable in one who 
14 neither English nor Proteslant. 

' Indeed, his understahdlng of English- 
'ttess is surprisingly sure. Perhaps in 
'examining the causes of a theatrical 
entertainment turning into a sacred 
’oratorio he underestimates the per- 
vasive influence of the English Bible. 
While the Old Testament certainly 
.Contains stories that’ can - , hardly be 
• regarded as edifying by Christians, it 
‘was read * In homes, schools- and 
churches as a source of edifkntion. 
Mdreoverj' oratorio, which was 
'didactically shaped -in the tradi- 
tion of ■ the medieval mystery 
plays, takes its name from the 
Oratory of San Girolamo, and 


Elizabethan 
and Jacobean. 
Quartos 


.. A S^T OF I J VOLUMES ... 

'nUs coliecdbn of painphlets, \ 
journalistic writings and . msuisep 
oif.tij? Mizabctjiiiii a’ndjqcobetih '• 
^eriod.cbiiv'eiyft iiiequir\tcs?ence . v 
of xbd age wlUch produced . . i ■# -. .* 
Shakespeare, M^tloyre aiul jonson, 
and a standard by which 10 judge •’ 
did r WOtkv ina wtiV which nev 
^oiijitof historical anil critical .. 
studies can do. This series of 
scholprly arid readable- texia, first 
published by Bod ley Head in the ;■ 
1020's under ihe editorship of 

■>r Vl'trfe t • ■. 


“oratory" means a house of 
prayer. The concert oratorio had not 
emerged in Hand:l*N lime- -indeed, he 
helped to shape, it, so that before long 
a work like Beethoven's \iissa Soien- 
n is found its home not in the liturgy, 
nor in church but in the 
concert hall. It is nut therefore 
humbug or stupidity in the Vic- 
torians that they found in Handel’s 
Old Testament oratorios concert 
pieces worthy of the name oratorio 
and still capable of providing musical 
entertainment. It is alt very well 
to point out Ihe possibility of their 
having overlooked the underlying 
dramatic structure but it is not neces- 


sary to cull editors, performers and 
audiences by abusive names because 


audiences by abusive names because 
they made certain cuts in conformity 
with the usages of their time, while 
Professor Lang would make different 
ones for our lime, still less since he 
reports Handel as " butchering ” his 
own scores to meet changes of much 
shorter term in the conditions of per- 
formance. One *uth disputable 
change in the performance of the 
operas is the transposition of the 
castrato roles. Professor Lang 
would make the heroes tenors and 
baritones rather than travesti sopra- 
nos: English producers have gener- 
ally favoured the original pitch. 

It is useful to have the operas 
examined again and so to be able 
to compare Lang with Walker and' 
Dent. On Ihe whole the method 
of treatment by topics (e.g., aria, 
dramatic structure, castrato) Is 
less tedious than the nu mb er-by-n um- 
ber description (without benefit of 
music-type) accorded to the ora- 
lorios. Wliat emerges from the dis- 
cussion is that in (he battle of the 
languages, Italian versus English, the 
victory went to English in the short 
run but to Italian in the longer run, 
so that in the nineteenth century 
Mozart's Entftihrmtg and Zattber- 
fltite became II Seraglio and 11 Flanto 
Magico Rnd in the twentieth, a lady 


The slightly obscure title “ Black art 
and class-war" is explained in the 
subtitle *' History of the Printing and 
Paper Trade Union” and its pre- 
cursors from the beginning of the 
modem labour movement This 
German trade union corresponds, 
more or less, to the British Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation: but 
whereas the London Union of Com- 
positors was founded openly in 1824. 
German printers (the term here com- 
prising workers in all branches of 
Ihe printing process) started their 
organization in about 1830 ns secret 
societies, mainly abroad. It was less 
the associations of the Swiss com- 
positors, legalized from 1819, than 
the political clubs of German 
dmigrtfs in Paris which attracted the 
German journeymen ; for some 
years, the “ disciples of Gutenberg *’ 
played a leading role in Ihe revo- 
lutionary societies such as the 
League of the Outlawed and 
the League of the lust Men. 
Friendly societies in support 
of sick colleagues had existed since 
the eighteenth century : Hamburg 
printers and priming masters had 
founded such a club ns early ns 1767 : 


present one, studious trade m fas 
will pe. haps suffer a good feu 

mental ini Hn>n nn c_- .. 


mental indigestion. For ,|«S 

has npvnrmt: bitten ..it — . 


has perhaps bitten off morethS 
could chew. He has tried to dJ 
the history of the printers’ union t 


poliiiker. a type that has always been prise three volumes of whirl. 
fairly common in England. Scandi- carries the story from the?* 
navia and the Neihci lands but was nings of the movement is 
virtually non-existent in imperial to (he abolition of Barnard ^ 
Germany, It was (it Hand'* credit socialist legislation in 1890 u' 
that he resolutely repressed the im- subsequent volumes will be as m • 
practicable vc I lei lies hankered after tin every sense of the word) ! 
by Utopian visionaries, and eonoen- present one, studious trade un^ 
I rated on the prosaic job of improv- will peihaps suffer a good dd^ 
ing working conditions, raising pro- mental indigesiion. For the Jv, 
fessional standards and making the has perhaps bitten off more thanb 
printers' union an effective force id could chew. He has tried loch 
the labour movement. In 187f» the the history of the printers’ uniont) 
income of the Huclul nicker verba ncl only in the framework of that off 
exceeded that of all the other unions German labour movement— a w 
together. m » le ‘‘ m, « to *me extent, ne«£ 

Hiirtcl further showed his stales- *Ho k 

manlike lift* in enlisting the support sporadic ^excursions "into^ 
r*f the greatest contcmpnrai y econo- Prussian, German and European, 
mist. Lujo Btvnlano. whose unrival- lory. Here he moves on grounds 
led knowledge of KnglMi trade familiar (o hint and, relying 
unionism helped the German move- ubseiire aiul obsolete “sources" 1 
men l in its initial struggles ; and. far ,;ict nioslly left-wing propag.r^ 
from being n "class-warrior”, pa 111 pn lets), gives free vent to h 
Hiiriel cooperated with the most pro- puhlieal prejudices, 
gressive publishers and master- It is sad to sec a young and 
printers, the brothers Eduard and gent west German trade unixt 
Rudolf Brockhaus, whose advice was c |i n gj n g to some of the motion 
freely g.vcn and gladly accepted m dale lenets of or(hodox ^ 
wage agreements and other matter* nrhtotil . nt . jOB ~ 


and educational and social societies controversial between employers and 


in many places— with Leipzig in the 
van— may be regarded as embryonic 
trade unions at a time when all forms 
of professional organizations were 
strictly banned by the police of the 
states of the German Confederation. 
The celebration in 1840 of the (leg- 
endary) fourth century of Ihe inven- 
tion of the "black art”, which the 
organizers hoped would lead to .an 
improvement of the position of the 
workmen in the printing trade, ended 
in bitter disappointment. On Decem- 
ber 3 of the same year the German 
Confederation declared all work- 
men's coalitions illegal. 

It was not inappropriate that the 


printers' organization should have 
been preceded by n printers' journal: 


been preceded by n printers' journal : 
the weekly Typographic!, the oldest 
German trade union organ, began to 


could complain because Der Rosen - a PP ear in Leipzig on August I, 1846. 
kavalter was given in German at Its subtitle is suggestive of the Lcip- 
Gly ode bourne. Handel, practical mao printers’ ambition to capture the 
though he was, took a lot o-f “ trade ” in the widest sense : the 
convincing that he must deal journal was meant to represent the 
in a native product, oven to interests of “ printers, type-founders. 


employees. Most important, perhaps, 
was his determination to keep the 
trade unions free from identification 
with political parties, although 
Liberals, Radicals, Socialists and 
Communists tried at one time or 
another to gain control. The German 
trade unions, it is true, usually co- 
operated with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party but were never an inte- 
gral part of it— and, a* is well 
known, have now completely asserted 
their freedom from all party-political 
entanglements. 

The preparation ol' the book has 
occupied the author for ten years. 
It is greatly to Ihe credit of the execu- 
tive of the printers’ trade union that 
they have supported his researches 
and brought out the result in their 
own publishing firm. Whether by de- 
sign or chance, Ihe date of publica- 
tion coincided with the second cen- 
tenary of the foundation of the first 
trade organ, the Buchdrucker ( Ham- 


obscure and obsolete “ sourcej" - 
fact mostly left-wing prepay 
pamphlets), gives free vent lot 
political prejudices. 

It is Slid to sec a young and in'^ 
gent west German trade unkt 
clinging to some of the ratal out*!- 
date lenets of orthodox Maularf 
pre-1 914 vintage. On thcotherU 
Herr Beier puts up a ’•piritedto 
of the “ bourgeois " Lujo torto 
and shows some scepticism ak?its 
orthodoxy of some minor uin’tr. 
the Marxist calendar— ferr in- 
stance, he discusses' WiLbelm liA- 
knecht's not unfavourable opinlcatt 
Bismarck's brand of "slate 
ism Moreover, he criticiiei tj 
attitude of Marx and Engels (ml 
the German labour movement 0 
the whole, however, it would be l 
to say that Herr Beier makes a patS 
tic effort to reconcile the holy 1: 
of 1867 with the political realign: 
1967. Members of Ihe Internal'll?* 
Confederation of Free Trade Um 
will derive from this volume wit 
successors much profitable ittWv 
lion. The reproduction of hunts. 1 
of often very rare documents (bJ 
text and on plates) adds to iisuA : 
ness as a source book. Herr 
painstaking researches in public s' 
Institutional archives and UbfMflj 
over central Europe desere ■ 


the extent of inventing it, and lithographers, xylographers, steel and 

abandon the alien thing he was copper engravers, die-sinkers, print- .... , 

importing. He was lucking In self- big-machine builders, paper and 

criticism ; he bequeathed to ■ his paint manufacturers and other kin- 

edltorft a problem made intractable dred branches of art and business, TVf ADV Dfi A IV ARTIST 

by , his reckless 1 alterations ad hoc; he 6s vfcU as publishers ", However, I . 

borrowed to hn extent that’ caused with an edition of fewer than 2,000 Keith VauohAn : Journals ami Drawings 1939-1965. 219pp. Aliob 

comment in his own day, when copies, Typography succumbed £3 33. 

" borrowing" had not the - moral after a . ruu of only about ffc .- a * 

overtones it has in a later copyright- eighteen months. It took another The aphorism that "people endowed the artistic all nudes or new 

conscious age ; yet he reacted vlo- twenty years before the decisive with ability to make decisions neuct- postwar years sensitively 

Jently to piracy practised against step could be taken with Hie sarily see situations as being simpler with unfailing objectivity: « . 


tvas meant to represent the burg, 1766) and the centenary of the marks ; but the final verdict mil 
of " printers, type-founders, German printers’ association (Leip- more positive if he had cut Iw be 
hers, xylographers, steel and zig, 1866). live by half and divested it of* 


The whole work is planned to com- extraneous mntter. 


DIARY OF AN ARTIST 


comment in his own day, when 
" borrowing " had not the • moral 
overtones it has in a later copyright- 
conscious age ; yet he reacted vio- 
lently to piracy practised against 


Keith Vaughan : Journals and Drawings 1939-1965. 219pp. Aiinb 
£3 3s. 


himself. He; was %# loo careless and foundation, at Whitsun, 1866 t of the than Ihcy arc H seems to sum up one some sJdcliahls on comcmw n 
too practical”, (words of the Deutscber Buchdruckevverband. The of Mr. Keith Vaughan’s dccp-scutcvt whluli may ultimately 


too practical”, (words of (he 

“naive 1 *, iconoclastic, fierce Ernest success of this “German printers' convictions. Ho quotes Jl, inwards 
WaUter) to be the kind of artist that union " was mainly due to the leader- the end of his book, u propos of a 
Prpfesqor. Lniig would '.I|ave us ship of a man who deserves an Pop art exhibition held in 1%4 al 
; believe.’ All these ana a scofe of honourable place in the history of the gallery in which he was to hold 
. other rto Ieis fascinating aspects of trade unionism* Richard Hiiriel his own retrospective show later that 
■ Handel (Cjg., the contrast with Bach) (1835-1903), although no encyclo- same year, but its senUmont seems lo 
are brought forward in this compre- pedia mentions his name. Hlirtel rep- run through the whole of It. 
hensive but rather polemical study. Tesents the trade unionist Real- In these journals are to be found 


U* IT1I. (VCllli » IIUj^lKUl Cl UKKjrwium itiiimi itinj — ' rtiuWjlP 

convictions. Ho quotes It, towards dispensable reading ,< ? r 
the end of his book, u propos of a British art of the peijWji 
Pop art exhibition held in 1%4 al moreover a certain inters' 
the gallery in which he was to hold to trace the artists 


his own retrospective show later that 


(he changing background ^. m 
and personal events. -*” ^ 
doubts and aspiration 1*®^ 
and success. • -/-/i 


. But Ihe course of 
sometimes obscure, and jW'ffj: 


. each of the main European 
’ttnpft' (tne Hblherlands, Frai 


. . i. 1 ; ;■ . sometlifics obscure, and 0?"^ 

' ■ P : ORGAN" STOPS , . ' con Mque3 « w ». ijj 

PETER w,luams ! Th * European Organ, 1450-1850. 336pp. 99 plates. : Batsford, ' £6 6s. [ e y aS ®^ ^ndSndabte 

: ?.V ^ wq : sti 11 wa pi js a good' , h.as succeeded: in doing this -to more valuable-had it been, written diaiy-wrldnS i° 

' ’ ’ ' wtoteptf,. great extent ; he! has achieved jt by entirely from ihe historical point of immediately ' after ^ r -***)SS 
—cent fading to bo* informative and view. One example will show this; anoL ui r is the ^ 
lately this by invariably backing up any state- on page 136 some of SamUel Scheldt's “°J^i B ' flV itably ^ 

mg compre- : menf by solid fact;- probably his registrations . : in Tabu la t lira Nova 1 ;•* ...L, 1 (from W 
■ i0Uther “ and north-cen-' (1624) are given, but there is no nien- reduction so<lr ^ 1 " ’ 

iSTA ■ Ger ? ian r ^ ost success- tion df Scheldt’s first direction- notebooks to ° n,y .’SS 

:M w.-.fl»pwbg dey^pmertte quite HboUt pfcyihg . (hd chorale ” on a that 

-"WPJFVL th 2f e W '^ har P stop '? in a four-voice setting- , no more than.sii^ffiii 

'Uii<: has been 


' ^ . ■ ,1 ^ H. '■ '■ • great extent ; he! has achieved jt by entirely from ihe historical point of 

■WiUiainS 1 himself in a receqt.Miwfca/. , never failing to bo - informative and view. One example will show this: 

■ , w CV “> W ‘^y p v rt S n ®J cly : b y invariably backing up any state- on page 136 some of SamUel Scheidt’s 

tpaite it, .despite being compre*: menf by solid fact ;- probably his registrations In Tabulatura Nova 
hensive : and scholarly as well as 'chapters on southern apd ndrth-cen- (1624) are given; but there is no nien- 

m. PW. T 1051 »»«««- lion of sVhcW *£ 

ted., Thq Me plan has been to take . ful in showing, develoDmerits auite '11,4 » 


Fiction 


THE VICTIMS OF KIEV 


. Trt, v Kuznetsov : Babi Yar. A Documentary Novel. Translated by 
A? Som rSpP* MacCdbbon and Kec. 36s. y 


IN TWO MINDS 


Jacob Gumlsky. Illustrated by S. Hugo Wolfram : Into a Neutral Country. 244pp. Longmans. 30s. 


• Lints like Btihi Vur which re- (hough M humble peasant origin. 
!h?f ore's faith in the future ol dreamed of ihe good old days undci 


efi-iet literature. It i- s 8°°d Ka ? the Tsar, haled the Soviets, and 
' l , book after the denial banali- thought that the German occupation 
m on the virtues of social is»t -real lisn could only make things better, but 
and the ** educaironul value of liter- not worse. Obstinately he continued 


mri the "educaiional value oiniu- not worse. Obstinately he continued 
aiure dished out by Konstantin Fed in, tu |u,vc faith in ihe Germans, and 
Mikhail Sholokhov and the other even liked to believe that those de- 
randits oi the Writers’ Union in May ported to Germany would live there 
a the Writers’ Congress, Unit noisy an affluent and cultured life, 
hit still rather shamefaced demon- Anatoly’s family — except his 
sirailon of literary orthodoxy and father, who was a Bolshevik and was 


jUJUUII vi . - t 11 *1'’ *' “1 •! WUI JIIL UII\J IVilS 

conformism. Unorthodox utterances working at a plant in unoccupied ter- 
«ere discouraged, and las we ues- r j tor y- lived near a gulley outside the 
cribed in our leading article or June al cily called Babi Yar; and it was here 
those who ran the Congress natty very soon a fter the Germans 

idased to allow Alexandci aolz- j^d entered Kiev, 50.000 Jews were 
bemtsy n's memorandum on Cnivln , nassacrcd. The Germans were 

-rile meaningless and euphemistic j lc lped in this “ work ” by Ihe 
njire for Censorship— to come up Ukrainian ftdizei, though Kuznetsov 
/,v discussion. hastens to add— maybe at the insisl- 

No doubt Kuznetsov, too. hud to cnce 0 f G/i/,/i7— that these Ukrui- 


»1* with Gkivlil, and certain pas- n j ans came from the Western 
sjjxs in the book were obviously- cut Ukraine, which bad been under 


....... — - - * wmin iictu ocen uncier 

of toned down. Bul GInrlu must have s; ov ; e ^ ru | c f or barely two years, since 
beeama reJauvHy ll ^ r al mood when the par , ilion of Poland under the 

“ 5nS n?n .Jr(! So vict-Germa n Pact of 1 939. Whether 

“•« ®/ the 0T] & nA manuscript Jt js stricl , y correct. as the blurb says. 

' flr * ... , . that 150.000 people in Kiev, other 

Kuznetsov was in his early teens than , he SOQOO Jevvs? were murder ed 

«tcn, tn September, 1941, the Ger- j,y the Germans may be doubled; 
mans occupied Kiev, the capital of t h e Germans looked upon the 
the Ukraine: and his book is a sort Ukrainians as a reserve of 

slave Jabour r « ,her than enndi- 
fs? ihl <lHtes for immediate mass-extermi- 

German occupation. Like most il rrl rl ) , ^ 

people in Kiev, young Kuznetsov f™’ f vcn af,c f r 'he massacre of the 

hied a wretched, himgry. humiliating ,s one ? f C0 ^ l T\ 

life, but had the good luck of beinl and terror under which the Ukrainian 
Kilter shot by the Germans nor civdian population lived Even the 
deported to German v as a slave- Ukramian nationalists , who had 
: bj«mer. ' hoped to thrive under the Germans, 

, Kiev was a very strange city. Little had nothing to be pleased about; 
. a^cr twenty years before the German one °* Iheir groups, who, for a short 
injiion of 1941 it had changed hands u ?' e > ra » an ’‘independent" Ukrai- 
a dozen Limes ; in 1918 it was ruled nian paper under German licence, 
for several months by a German WiiS s0 °n liquidated, 
puppet government under" Hetman " Everywhere the Germans behaved 
: StwopadsVy. a protegd of the Kai- in an arrogant and often fiendish 

«r: then by a Ukrainian “nation- way; there were Ihe Gestapo killers, 

•At" and gangsterish government and there were the ordinary German 
Lider Pellura ; then by Reds soldiers ; but hardly any of even the 
ind Whiles and Reds again; and latter showed a touch of humanity, 
m 1920. for a short time, it except that they were not averse to 

In non nn.in.U U.. *U_ n_1 .1 : ' .U .L. I_ 1 V !... _*l 


In any ease, the atrocities the Ger- 
nians committed in Kiev, the huntier, 
and the niass-dcporla lions which be- 
gan m February, 1942. turned almost 
the _ whole of the population 
against them. Many managed to 
keep alive by thieving and “black- 
marketing ; a few, like the amateur 
sausage manufacturer who bought up 
half-dead horses and turned them into 
sausages, .succeeded in thriving on 
clandestine private enterprise. When 
the Germans were forced to abandon 
Kiev in 1943 he followed them, say- 
ing that there would always be work 
in the West for a sausage-maker. 

Strangely enough, the two most 
horrifying chapters are not those 
dealing with the massacres of Jews 
and other civilians but that describing 
the sausage-maker’s clumsy murder 
of an old horse and the other con- 
taining the narrator's account of 
how he caught a large fish in the 
Dnieper, and took several intermin- 
able minutes to kill it " while it con- 
tinued to stare at me with its dirt- 
covered, mindless, fishy eyes". The 
struggle and the slow and horrible 
agony of the fish becomes an almost 
Dostoevskian symbol of the German 
occupation itself, and of all the suffer- 
ing it caused. 

Babi Yar. free of the all-loo-easy 
Soviet heroics of earlier Russian war- 
time books, is altogether admirable, 
and is excellently translated. 


Into u Neutral Cmrntry is an intrigu- 
ing. intelligent, and we II -const rue ted 
first novel. Its plot is unusual, and 
its author handles u multiple flash- 
back technique with dexterity. Peter 
Bennett, born Pietro Caruana. throws 
over a brilliant career at Oxford to 
become a lay analyst, only to aban- 
don this in favour of working for the 
exchange of prisoners between East 
and West under cover of a DP 
organization. Peter is a split man. 
Born in Italy, he spent the war in 
Nazi concentration camps with Ruth 
Blunienihal, whose parents had 


adopted him. He and Ruth become 
like brother and sister, and arc only 
parted after Pcicr gels them out of 
i lie camp mid into safety. Once in 
England, both arc absorbed into Eng- 
lish society. In the end, Peter’s Eng- 
lish marriage, career, and ego are 
destroyed by liis war-time personality 
as Pietro. 

With all this going on. Mr. Wolf- 
ram has tlone well to handle so accep- 
tably a great deal of overt discussion 
of Freudian analysis and some long 
philosophical arguments in the man- 
ner of the “ Oxford School ", 


1989 

M a delaine Duke This Business of Bomfog, 197pp. Heinemann. 21s. 
To make their mark these days Brave peace-kccping and V.I.P.-enfcr- 


MSSING 


To make their mark these days Brave 
New Worlds need superlative origi- 
nality or wit. Descriptions of African 
misses buying jewel -studded gold 
bidets just won’t do. (For 
future reference Miss Duke makes 
her authoritative scion of Aspreys 
pronounce that only ninc-caral 
gold has the correct strength 
and lustre to be used for this pur- 
pose). Bomfog. the organization of 
the title, takes its name from an elec- 
tioneering platform. Brotherhood of 
Man. Fatherhood of God. 
attributed to a Senator Rockefeller 
of our times. In 1989 an eccentric 
young writer. Maxim Donne— the 
pseudonym is actually one of 
Miss Duke’s — is seconded to its 


peace-kccping and V.I.P.-enlcr- 
tnining functions. New gadgets 


include an internal transport system 
which conveys people by pressured 
air-currents along the corridors of 
power, and knives and forks which 
automatically pup your processed vic- 
tuals into your mouth, they in their 
turn having been delivered la a trap- 
door in your table by pipeline. 
Maxim is for all the right things (like 
making love rather than having sex) 
and the “limited wars” Ihnt proli- 
ferate in 1989 have a horribly fami- 
liar ring al this moment. There are 
some laughs, too, but the book is 
fairly undistinguished and Miss 
Duke is seen much better in straight- 
forward modes. 


Terence de Verb White : Tam. 
192pp. Goilancz. 21s. 


even occupied by the Poles sleeping with the local Kiev prosti- 
Mder Marshal Pilsudski. The tales, whom they sometimes paid 

«1ld conformism imnnsprt nn th«* with “ liv« nr rhrrf* IgnnorinK " Pnr 


_ ^ * • — M nilVIll |«. killing pu l*J 

wet conformism imposed on the with “ two or three tangerines ’’ for 
"TCine by men like Kaganovich theyr services, 
wd Khrushchev was often only skin- The Germans seem to have been 
.tap: collectivization bad taken on in a jumpy stale throughout the occu- 
: putirnarly brutal forms in the pal I on of Kiev ; most of the Kresh- 
.:W*ine. and it is deaf from Kuznel- chalik— the main street of Kiev— had 
■tail T r People of Kiev been mined when the Germans 

.**■ . German invasion and the entered, und blew up n few days later. 


'■'V ms enemy tuuMii£ iiu.ivy vunuumwa uiuuiig uki- 

.*? . conation, but also with matt officers urid soldiers ; also, there 

w mixed feelings. There were was a Soviet underground of sorts in 
'•rifc*- J ! Y r come< l l he Germans the city, though it is not quite clear 
.■JJ traditional " bread and salt”, from Kuznetsov’s story how impor- 
: . Anatoly's own grandfather, lunt and effective ll wus. 


Tara does not strike sparks, but it is 
vastly entertaining and beneath its 
urbane surface there is an aware- 
ness of darker forces. Nearly 
all of Mr. de Vere White’s 
characters are failures: there is a 
failed Dublin poet, a failed Dublin 
rebel, now fat with complacency and 
affluence, a thwarted lesbian, a 
social climber with no head for 
heights and so on. Even the one 
happily resolved relationship seems 
doomed, for it is the elopement of a 

S Catholic Irish girl with a 
:-aged Protestant English 

actor. 

The plot, involving the missing 
manuscript of the poet’s verse play 
and the iufunlicidal activities of the 
I.R.A., is deftly handled, and among 
many fine comic scenes there is a 
particularly funny one where the poet 
reads his dreadful play to the spon- 
sors who hud not suspected what they 
were letting themselves in for. Tara 
is a lightweight, but, as is often the 
case, offers much belter value than 
many of the hopeful heavyweights. 


HOMO SAPIENS 


Roger Peyrefitte : Notre Amour. 269pp. Paris : Flammarfon. 18fr. 
Monique Lange : Cannibales en Sidle. 118pp. Pnrb: GaUImnrd. 6fr. 


The plot of Notre Anwar is embar- 
rassingly simple. Two people fall in 
love, are ecstatically happy, and then 
drift apart: the deified loved one 
fails to live up to the image the lover 
has created. The characters are as 
colourless as they are abstract. The 
hero is Love. 


is now widely accepted ; that 
the majority of men of worth are 


But the very banality is also con- 
troversial. for this “ plus grand amour 
du monde" is homosexual. M. 
Peyrefitte is describing love for a 
young boy and making out of it a 
eulogy of paederasty. " L'homo- 
sexuei est l'h online complet and 
to prove this point he brings to bear 
a whole cannonade of references to 
homosexual literature and historical 
figures and Intermingles them with 
the- scenes of love-making. It is a 
one -sided and emotional polemic. 
That homosexuals should be freed 
front the victimization of society 


the majority of men of worth are 
homosexuals is not, and this is what 
M. Peyrefl lie’s book would have us 
believe. 

By contrast Ctumibales en Sidle is 
a dry. unemotional novel. A married 
couple. Sara antj Jean, whose mar- 
riage and nerves, are stretched to 
breaking point,, lake, a recuperative 
holiday in. Sicily., ’They hnve been 
unfaithful to each other, Sara's 
mother has died, and she is suffering 
from acute depression. Out of the 
trivial incidents of an unsettling holi- 
day Sara readjusts herself to marriage 
and to life. The story is unconvinc- 
ingly told from the man's point of 
view and this means that. Sara's prob- 
lems arc loo remote for the reader’s 
sympathy to be engaged. Although 
Monique Lange's writing is distinc- 
tively direct, it is sadly wasted in 
this novel. 



LEWIS MUMFORD 


The Myth of the Machine 


The great sweep of mankind’s history from prehistoric times until the scientific revolution is the background to this 
book. Jn it one of the outstanding thinkers of our time puts forward an account of human development that is 
radically opposed to the view which Is generally accepted und on which most of our thinking about ihe future is based. 

The Myth of the Machine is certain to arouse controversy, ft flatly opposes many conventional ideas of the present 
day and in doing so it cuts right across the ordinary academic disciplines — history, archaeology, anthropology and 
others. In lesser hands this might be a rash attempt. . |n the hands of a writer of Mumford's scope nnd authority it 
has produced a book that can truly be called important, perhaps the most important that even the author of The City 
In History has written. 


G. B.Hjsrjrfsqn, liiisbeenrcprp--, 
tfuced w Dhot(> offset, CiUBlullv ' 


pliottvoffsct, (Xtiefully • 

£ ' reduced;^ 1 

oxe0. These vqiuiiie* cbniblnei 
edilly readable, format With accu* 
j-ate rextij irrxyiuch spelling, 
punctuation dqd o.titer peculiarities 
of ll^priginql hovC been faith- ‘ 


V : omitted f rbm the list * " 

: tries divided Into tbrod. and: to treat -.it U a mtv that there h nm more-. ?!• a , in)in me . ■ ■ f arl 7 . . lT J^ : V. . 
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Trasnecins oti rtowtir. Sold only in-'. 


PrOTfec&ts.oti r<iqu<)it. Sold only 1 . 
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de tor mi nation (d relqte elpm^nte df : unconventional^ meth^s aImo ^ tw, ? e as much aS . the as incarceration /fej 

.oiae uitOdnal . slyJ« tq Ihofe ot.hhqthOF, - ,nsU ' limcnt 0n this bysis a author ? 

not billy*: in -die :safne perfoi:^^ , case of comparable splendour for tt a. picture ot a 

extending the: It^ea lo almost any .cbn)T itSv* l Convjnc; ^230=«op organ would* today cqst about bdok' seen^ ^ 1 

— -■ m '' ' ' : £20,000; and \yho would pay that 7 ° 1 
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' parispq, of national and period style?^ - : Li' ' 
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These area few of the points made In The Myth of the Machine: , 

MAN'S HISTORY has been shaped noi so much by the technology of the times as by the enduring needs and abilities 
of man himself. Art and ritual hejd more lo do with our development than the ability to fnshion stone or metal tdols. 

THE SINGLE tremendous invention of language was vastly more important than all the simple implements of 
primitive man. ■ . ; 

THE PYRAMIDS were built with tools not 4o much more sophisticated than those of. the st r ne dgc. The machine 
that made such huge constructions possible was political and social — a 4 mega machine ' in which each part was a 

human body. ... 


^ • • • i ;• 

WHEN KINGS first arose, people tolerated their brutality. and tyranpy because in them man transcended himself. 
Suddenly, in their pereons, men became like gods lo whom nothing was impossible. 


bOOfc'^rSnS^ 
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■’/; ' ;V I: ^2 GEORGE. SQUARE . 


WE READ our own preoccupation with productivity back Into history, “he truth is that earliei peoples set less 
store by raising their standard of living than by religious and Social activities. 


; It Is fin 'nmhfiinm nrni'^V' Vnairtrift 1 ■ W °r8ans ,ofi . S&Xqhy. jn mind,, especially iniuimauve, ana ivw «««« “A, drawing*. WS'ilK 

- ^ Sf if’ w ^h.:lMnt, toward Ftench . Cornels, r .UlM Spanish trumpets en chamade., It jS the dra. & 


Publication 25th September. 352 pages. 32 pages. of plates, 50s. 
A orospecitts. which includes some diortrCprescntatiw passages 


A prospectus, which Includes some sttort rtpresenu 
from the book, is available from the. publishers ■ 
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Georgh Woodcock : The Crystal Spirit. 


LOOK 

A Study of George Orwell. 


BACK ON ORWELL 

287pp. Cape. £2 10s. 


Those old enough to do so, cabling 
i heir minds back a quarter of a cen- 
tury, may recall that during the 
Second World War a ban (which 
Horizon had beaten! on new periodi- 
cals, a general shortage of paper and 
the fact that you could sell any read- 
ing mailer if you got il in'.o print 
favoured the production of occa- 
sional miscellanies, some of which 
escaped being periodicals only by 
ihe irregularity of [heir appearance. 
Among the young writers who 
banded together in these were, inevi- 
tably. a fair number of pacifists and, 
more specifically, of pacifist-anar- 
chists, whose father figure was Her- 
bert Read. M r. Woodcock, who must 
now be a man in his early fifties, was 
one of these. 

In ]942, Orwell, then working in 
the B.D.CVs Indian section, also wrote 
a regular London Letter for the 
American Trolskyitc periodical. Par- 
tisan Review'. In one of these Lon- 
don Letters, ho severely criticized the 
pacifists for playing Hitler’s game, 
and several of them protested. As 
one of the protesters, Mr. Woodcock 
was surprised when. towards 
the end of the year, he was invited 
to take part in a broadcast poetry dis- 
cussion, father-figured by Herbert 
Read and Edmund Blunden. From 


then on, Mr. Woodcock kept up inter- 
mittent relations with Orwell until 


shortly before the latter’s death. 

Whether Mr. Woodcock still fully 
subscribes to the anarchist position 
or merely wishes to maintain that it 
was a respectable thing to da during 
the war, his book does not make 
clear, which is a pity. The fact would ' 


have s;it there like a buoy on other- 
wise turbid waters. At limes. Mr. 
Woodcock still indeed argues with 
Orwell, apparently with renewed 
feeling (from having been a tempor- 
ary opponent, Orwell becomes n 
“shrill critic”), but one is left wt 
doubt whether it is retrospective heal 
revived by some transient irritation. 
For this is a book of which one is 
made exceptionally and increasingly 
aware that many a day’s work began 
with doubt whether some earlier 
point had been made clear, a doubt 
frequently justified. 

Il is far loo long a book. Mr. 
Woodcock naturally wished to gi«ve 
us his personal impressions of the 
man. Of the work, his opinions arc 
not unusual and are quickly stated. 
The four novels are not very good, 
but Burmese Days and C tuning up for 
A ir are belter than A Clergyman's 
Daughter and Keep the Aspidistra 
Plying, which is the worst. Animal 
Farm is the flawless gem. 1984. 
though on the whole it effectively 
conies off, is yet full of unresolved 
personal tensions. Homage to Cata- 
lonia contains much fine prose. In 
general the political writings are in- 
consistent among themselves. They 
and the critical essays show a deep 
hankering after household gods and 
the simple life, so that rebellion alter- 
nates with extreme conservativeness. 
If Orwell had lived, his further writ- 
ings would have seemed less enga- 
ges. His ideal of “ prose like a win- 
dow pane” was in general fully 
realized, and so was that of personal 
decency. 

AH these are unexceptionable 


views. That he holds them and that 
he nu*[ the man were perhaps nut 
quite sufficient reason why Mr. 
Woodcock should have embarked on 
u substantial bonk. He divides il 
into four parts of unequal length, 
a shortish one on the man. a long 
one on the themes of Orwell’s fiction, 
a shorter mainly on the political 
views and another of much the same 
length on the critic and stylist. In 
fact, everything recurs in each part. 
Il is a doggedly rambling book, some- 
times good, sometimes extremely 
boring, quite often irrelevantly 
tetchy, at moments plain silly, as 
when it says that the Ncwspcak of 
1984 is a caricature of Basic English, 
a point on which it would be interest- 
ing to hear or read Orwell's valued 
friend, William Empson. 

Now and then some passing fancy 
engages Mr. Woodcock. He tries out. 
for instance, the notion that George 
Orwell is to Eric Blair us Proust to his 
partly fictitious narrator Marcel, 
which, though Mr. Woodcock returns 
to it more than once, fails to cast 
floods of light for obvious reasons. 
Elsewhere, showing the hero of Bur- 
mese Days in a pool with pigeons, 
Mr. Woodcock, touched by the spirit 
of Jung, which never reappears, com- 
ments: "The baptismal implications 
of this scene are obvious: Flory is 
immersed in the renewing water, and 
the dove descends.” An attempted 
opposition of '* kind ” and " genre ”, 
blamed approvingly on Mr. John 
Wain, is soon abandoned. Orwell is 
wrong to suppose that in left-wing 
circles it was at one time obligatory 
to snigger at horse-racing and suet 


Mr. 

suet 

be 


and even Orwell mi C hi k, 
i heir problems in BinS! 




puddings: "I myself", says 
Woodcock. ” :m» addicted io 
pudding." That, indeed, may 
the sort uf way in which ( Jrwell some- 
times went wrong, but when Mr. 

Woodcock says that 
go to Burm 

away from the university career Thu k n m n» 

which his abijily made appropriate llir .,._ e end .°*M r - Ww* 

for him ”, he is wrong three or four ‘ ' 


*’ ,h ? ochre vestmemTihe^^ 
o^the onmge robeof t he 


lays that " his decision to Orwell when he Ttateuhsn! ch 
la had meant a turning had a far wider range than S ,f 
i the university career tj,,i ... .l 


ways in the same breath and no doubt 
for equally temperamental reasons, 
since Mr. Woodcock, who neverthe- 
less gibes at academic critics, has yet 
pursued a form of university career 
in Canada, and belongs to a 
generation for whom such things 
were made easier than for the hard- 
up in Orwell’s. He does not 
in any case v.iy in what way a 
university curccr would have suited 
Orwell or that he ever wanted it. 


cock s wrongnesses, by any nZ 

nght. _ The trouble is that hjl 
ness is commonly duller ih an £ 

tTT^: w a hichra3ya,lca «^ 

late he reader to make » J’ 
merely inscribe an exclamaij*-, 
m the margin. The book’s if f 
bound to mislead. The Crt 

K' ion?Ktt 

Shelley ? Mr. Woodcock tin 
would certainly agree that Oml 
spirit was just about as turbuleor 


Mr. Woodcock is also wrong when that of anv man who"mr'qrSI 
he says that Orwell never indulged lo wrilc crystalline prose H 


in stylistic experimentation for its 
own sake ”. Hc did, once, in the Tra- 
falgar Square .sequence in A Clergy- 
man’s Daughter, which Mr. Wood- 
cock himself describes elsewhere as 
“ Joycean ” and which indeed is not 
good. Mr. Woodcock is wrong when 
he says that “ the hero of every novel 
by Malraux and Camus and Silonc 
is a failure”: Dr. Rieux in Camus's 
La Peste is not a failure. Mr. Wood- 
cock is simply parading useless infor- 
mation when ne suggests that Flory 


, Prose. Bui 

does not seem as jf the 
intended to characterize Gee-! 
O r we] I . The wo rds are taken fa> 
Spanish war poem by Orwell { 
whose verse Mr. Woodcock it r 
general perhaps a bit loo swcqiu] 
contemptuous. The lines ate; 

No bomb that ever fam 
Shatters the crystal spiriL 

It is, we may suppose, Mr. «W 
cock's faith, and he likes lothWjj 
it was Orwell’s at the end. 
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^drew Sinclair 
ihe i«i 


EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE, ALL ROUND AMERICA 

A Concise History of Ihe United States. 224pp. Including 240 Illustrations. 


Thames and Hudson. 35s. 


Hi u concise, and this concision 
Dr. Andrew Sinclair a 


X SmM of'dogjmlisrn which 
“m V. harm. The choice of 


D. Roosevelt. The titles of some 
of the pictures arc slightly inaccur- 
ate: Frances D. Perkins was not 
Mrs. Perkins : she was Miss Perkins, 
using her maiden name, not her mar- 
ried name, as Secretary of Labor. 


till do no harm. 


The 

is original and many 


Jlinifare^m’ade visually which do 


not require much expansion in the 
JJJ old prints and maps have 


aoeriod churni which is. perhaps, 
tied ns in the modern photographs, 
butlbe flavour of modern American 
lift is very well conveyed even if 
onelinies the text is slightly mis- 
jading. Thus, the picture showing 
Negro aviators being inspected by a 
officer of high rank 
juflNs a more complete 
integration of Negroes in the Ameri- 
ca armed forces in the Second 
World War’ than was in fact 
achieved or even aimed at. 
Ai fir as integration was the 
work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it was forwarded with 
much more skill and energy by 
President Truman than by Franklin 


On the other hand, there is every- 
thing to be said for the lively picture 
of the meeting of Mr. Khrushchev 
and Fidel Castro in New York in 
I960: it has some of the charm of 
an old Mack Sennett movie. And 
the picture .showing Soviet missiles 
bound for Cuba. November. 1962. 
must have the month wrong, as the 
Cuban crisis was over at the end 
of October. 


two of which arc in fact little more 
than villages. An odd omission is 
Manchester. New Hampshire, so 
much bigger than Concord. New 
Hampshire. Dallas is given but not 
Fori Worth, which will annoy the 


The map at the end of the book is 
rather unsatisfactory. The capital of 
each slate is given, and where it is 
not (hc main city (and in most states 
it is noil the main city is also given, 
but the choice of “main city” is 
rather erratic. In Florida it is asser- 
ted to be Jacksonville, instead of 
Miami. No city except Richmond 
Is given in Virginia, not even the great 
complex round the port of Norfolk. 
Delaware is over-provided with cities. 


latter city a good deal. And. odder 
still, the only urban centre given in 
Nevada is Carson City, ignoring the 
two much bigger and more famous 
cities of Reno, “the Biggest Little 
City in the World”, and Las Vegas 
or, as its regular customers call it, 
Vegas. 

As has been said, the text has lo 
be dogmatic, and there is something 
to be said for Dr. Sinclair's dogma- 
tism ; but the influence of American 
treasure is discussed only in terms 
of its supporting Spanish War elTorl 
and not of its mure important effects 
on the European price level. The 
statement that the Pueblos of the Zufti 
Indians were “ unquestionably the 
most developed urban civilization on 
the whole North American continent 
at that lime" seems rather hard on 
Tcnochiitltln (Mexico City). And the 
unkind account of Pocahontas 
ignores the fact that John Rolfe, who 


is quoted, was wriLing a most loving 
description of his Indian bride and 
his remarks about her education and 
so on were propaganda. 

The description of the Constitu- 
tion will puzzle a good many people 
who know nothing about il. and 
perhaps annoy sonic people who do. 
The modern trend of scholarship is 
much less hostile to “ Reconstruc- 
tion ’’ than Dr. Sinclair is. Neither 
Mrs. Brodic nor Dr. Brock would 
accept the simplhle view of the 
Norrhern leaders given here. There 
are other slips, e.g., Andrew Jackson 
is declared to have come from Ken- 
tucky. a statement which would 
horrify the citizens of the Volunteer 
Slate (Tennessee). Theodore Roose- 
velt had nothing to do with the 
annexation of Puerto Rico: that was 
due to President McKinley, and the 
full assimilation of the island into 
the American system was the work 
of Woodrow Wilson. It is pussible 
that Dr. Sinclair exaggerates the 
influence of Keynesian economics on 
the New Deal, and his text suggests 
that radar and penicillin were Ameri- 


can inventions, whereas they were 
British. 

But perhaps only one serious critic- 
ism can be made of Dr. Sinclair’s 
judgment: he writes in a curiously 
complacent way of what was one of 
the most odious governmental activi- 
ties in American history, the intern- 
ment of mi live-born American citi- 
zens because they had Japanese 
ancestry: “Even war hysteria was 
not excessive. Only the 112.000 
Japanese-Americans lost their pro- 
perly and were herded into camps." 
Only very belatedly, in (his year of 
grace 1967, has a little been done to 
redress the financial wrongs of these 
victims of an action in which greed 
was disguised us panic. And since 
Dr. Sinclair takes, on the whole, a 
critical view of the • American 
achievement ftoo critical if one com- 
pares that achievement with Euro- 
pean social conditions], it is surpris- 
ing he should so readily whitewash 
(his piece of blatant racialism. But 
as an editorial job, this combination 
of text and pictures is a great success. 


Irving Stone : Men to Match my Mountains. 


WODEHOUSOLOGY 

Geoffrey Jaqgard : Wooster’s World . 203pp. Macdonald. 25s, 


Adrian Henri, Roam McGough and Brian Patten 
126pp. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

■Roger McGough : Frinck, a Life in the Day of and Summer with Monika. 
Brian Patten : Little Johnny’s Coifesslon. 62pp. Allen and Unwin. 
Tom Pickard : High on the Walls. Preface by Basil Bunting. 48pp. 


LTVERBOOM 

The Mersey Sound. Penguin Modern Poets 10. 


143pp. Michael Joseph. 2ts. 
13s. 6d. 

Fulcrum Press. 21s. 


Are they funny 7 Yes, sometimes 
they are funny, though one’s response 
lo Ihe hard sell becomes weaker and 
weaker as the various publishers flock 
round with the same wares. Penguin 
is probably the ^tjormat for them, 
though the lurirJhitiirhlessness of this 
series js exposed once and for all by 
the choice (it was meant to be a 
serious breakthrough in bringing 
representative poets lo the attention 
of a wider audience, remember 7 The 
gaudy Cover and the opportunist 
proximity to The Liverpool Scene 
imply something quite the reverse). 

; Roger McGough seems to make 
the most substantial claims (and 
Frinck at leas! wields some irony at 


the expense of the “Jivcrbooni ’’)but 
loo much weight has to be borne by 
Ihe faux-naive neo -surreal ism. One 


ntnn’s realism, poignancy and subtle 
analysis of character. Mr. McGough's 
broken idyll, on (he other hand, seems 


feels (and the publishing history bears like most of his work to be little 


it out) that sampling hint is a matter 
of quantity rather than variety : could 
he develop ? Despite the continued 
fixed -grinning frivolity. Mr. 
McGough docs find in both parts of 
the Frinck volume the need to 
contrive a conventional story. But 
In both, ihe sense of the 
brevity ■ of success or loye is 
essentially, trivialized and unex- 
plored. To compare Snnurier with 
Monika, for instance, with the film 
to which it alludes In title and theme, 
is to be impressed, perhaps mor'e fully 
than one was at the lime, by Berg- 


more than a parade of jokes «nd 
poses. There comes a point when 
sprightly youth (Mr. McGough is all 
of thirty) is simply an onerous bore 
for the reader who values his lime. 
Adrian Henri, though n defter 


Mr. laggard, a Wodchousologist of 
long standing, has spent the past 
fourteen years or so compiling a full 
concordance of which the present 
book is part. Some sort of guide to 
places, names and their first appear- 
ances, family relationships, cross- 
connexions and so on hns long been 
needed bv Wodehouse addicts, and 
clearly Mr. laggard has the requisite 
knowledge and stamina to provide 
it; his list of Drones members, for 
instance, his gazetteer and his essay 
on “ the Wodehouse country ” arc 
all most useful. There are one or 
two minor omissions — Aunt 
Agatha’s butler surely deserves an 


entry, particularly as his name is so 
like that of her husband— and there 


(• 
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his confrere (elusive country girls are 
presented with “ nighifiowers ”) 
though he ballasts his touchingly 
ingenuous admiration for young 
schoolgirls with the rather more 
convincing erotic objectives of 
” navyblue schooldrawcrs " or 
”a 4 -year-old boy/ whipping an 
imaginary blonde lovely ”, " Don’t 
worry,", he breathes, no doubt 
in his Pftre Ubu outfit, “ They’ll 
give you contraceptive pills shaped 
like jelly babies with your milk 


seems no good genealogical reason 
to assume lhat ail members of a 
family bear the same surname (ns is 
here done with Jeeves’s relatives and, 
more bnfllingly, with Bertie himself 
in his 1917 capacity as cousin to 
Gussle Mannerlng-Phipps). Nor docs 
Mr. Jaggard go into ■ profoundcr 
questions such as why Mr. Wodc- 
house should, as he snys, cite Scho- 
penhauer passim as “typifying the 
negative outlook ”. 

What wrecks a potent iuliy valuable 
book, however, is (he author’s uncer- 
tainty whether he is really compiling 
a guide or an anthology, together with 


sort : would have had a wrd b * 
about a girl like Stephanie B>nj,r.§ 
would infallibly have said it ftlihk 
over his knee, while be laid into btruj 
a slipper. 

Attributed to books, but not 
pages, useless and unfunny rife 
ences of this kind make up fart 
much of the volume, and ihtn cj 
whole pages simply of quotit'i 
from the compiler's favourite p> 
sages, grouped under grisly hufi 
like *' Isn’t Nature Wonderful Vi 
“ ‘ Now Wc Know ' Dept." 

As a result there is no room H 
to give even a skeleton guide 
is all that is really needed) (o ^ 

Wodehouse oeuvre, and the*- 
has lo be confined to the JtP 
stories, with a few distraclingm? 
enccs to the Blandings and MaW 
books ns n result of the wJJjL wulor(J|a R 
sion to take In every c , ol ^J -is produced 
stories where Ihe Drones CW'l ■ 
mentioned. There are thus 
for Lord Emsworth and uw.W 


fnk Club, but onlv covering 
ties marginal to their appear^® 


Ihe other scries. The really ij^ 
ing 


between the various 
.shifting of character* from 
1 1 ,.r it.« WndehdUrt W® 


at playtime”. His slick evoca- 
tion of the detritus of a con- 
sumer society strikes us with a simi- 
lar uneasiness: it is an indulgence, a 
junketing with the very forces 
designed to limit the imagination and 
repress the critical instinct. Gay as 
Mr, Henri's poetry is, it shows little 
intelligence, few moral values.- It is 
an Image only of itself. 

Bria[n Patten has looked a bit pallid 
as of the trio (who 

but. Cobflrms jn'bfs own 
hardback that he is probably the 
most promising of them. ; Again, 
there is hardly .anything that you 
would call technique, but he does 
succeed quite, often in making the 
fight sort Of equations out of feel- 
Jngs. observatiphs and words. -The 


BV. _ 

the unrelenting facetious ness of bis 


tone. The basic error is menacingly 
announced in tho blurb : 

Hilariously funny when encountered in 
the pages of Wodehouse, these charac- 
ters seem to take on nn extra dimension 
of hilarity when seen here, as it were, in 
the round. 

Why Mr. _ Wodehousc’s exegetes 
should imagine that they can be even 
haif as funny os he, let alone go add- 
ing extra dimensions, is difficult to 
grasp, and the very first page suggests 
that it is going to be a hard rend : 


another of the 
even quite simply of 
appears in which books, can^ 

tackled m nil under ihcKCJ^ 

Happily Mr. 


ment to unravel 
whose study could well JJJJ 


Mr. fmni> Slone's. latest addition lo 
his very considerable oeuvre is 
straight history, not either the bio- 
graphies or the vies ronumetes for 
which he is famous. He has chosen 
his title from a piece of doggerel of 
dw same literary merit as “ Mary- 
land I My Maryland ! a :* poem ” 
: d which one line is still very well 
known in the Oolden Slate : 


WHEN WEST WAS BEST 

The Opening of the Far West, 1840-1900. 459pp. Cassell. £2 2s. 

who was so inadequately studied by 
James Bryce. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part 
of this book is the treatment of the 
Mormons. U is not certain that the 


fciij me men to mntcli my mountains, 
Iriqme men to match my plains, 

.Vn with empires in their purpose 
M new eras in their brains. 


It was asserted, a few years ago, that 
' ihe coeds on the campus of the Uni- 
unity of California at Berkeley 
amended the first line to read “ Bring 
; uibreasts lo match our mountains ” ; 
bui that, in the Golden Stale, is in 
.1 remote past. 

■ What Mr, Stone has done is lo 
arite the story of the settlement of 
ibe Far West, 1840-1900, in thatTech- 
iw«or style which he has developed 
: the highest slate of perfection, For 
Mr, Slone belongs to the southern 
wniomia school of literature which 
. s produced in places like Palm 
to lhat of northern Call- 
tW6a u exemplified in the works of 
^.Ptageof Big Sur, Henry Miller. 
However, it m . JS | b e . sa id that Mr. 


and landowners and not solely the 
work of the invading Yanquis. 

Great figures pass through this 
western region— great soldiers like 
Sherman, great writers like Mark 
Twain, great mountain men like Kit 
Carson and Fitzpatrick, and we learn 
of Taos as the source of a particularly 
murderous whiskey, if not enough 
about it ns a centre of Mexican civili- 
zation. 

Of course, the history of San Fran- 
cisco is the most romantic history of 
any American city, and we are told 
a good deal about its traditional 
figures from millionaires like Crocker 
and Huntington to oddities like 
“Emperor" Norton and speculators 
like William Ralston. However, not 
all attention is concentrated on San 
Francisco. We learn a great deal 
about the Great Bonanza and of Ihe 


Comstock Lode. We learn of the 
Irish Big Four and of Ihe sagacious 
William O’Brien, who made his great 
fortune by listening carefully lo the 
conversation of his miner customers 


in his saloon on Market Street. We 
do not, perhaps, learn quite enough 
about the Barbary Coast, and in the 
account of the great silver magnate 
Tabor and his mistress " Baby Doe ", 
some allusion might have been made 


Latter Day Saints would have col- 
lapsed but for the genius of Brighum 
Young. (It could be pointed out 
Ibat the greatest authority on plural 
marriage. Professor Kimball Young, 
is Heber Kimball Young, Professor 


to that quite competent folk opera Young having the august pedigree of 
The Ballad of Baby Doe, which has being grandson of both Heber Kim- 


been played in the Santa F£ opera 
house once at any rate as an alterna- 
tive to Le Nozze dl Figaro. We 
learn of some sober communities like 
Anaheim, and of the slow develop- 
ment of Southern California. We 
learn of ” Sandlolters ’’ and of their 
remarkable leader Denis Kearney, 


ball and of Brigham Young.) The 
theological system justifying plural 
marriage or, as the Gentiles called it, 
polygamy or organized adultery, is 
set out fairly enough', but the readi- 
ness of the church, under the threat 
of the Edmunds Act, Lo give up or 
reverse the revelation made to the 


Prophet Joseph is not sufficiently 
debated. (Governor Romney, uf 
Michigan, is a member of a Mormon 
family which did not thus betray the 
Faith once delivered lo the Saints.) 
Nor is there any notice taken of the 
extremely acute discussion, by the 
Scottish philosopher Professor David 
Ritchie, of the degree lo which the 
Edmunds Act and other federal 
activities were, in fuel, ii form of 
religious persecution. 

But readers do not normally go lo 
Mr. Stone for theological or religious 
discussions, nnd what they have got 
here is a very gaudy but. Intelligent 
and, if not learned, industrious 
account of the most dramatic part uf 
the Winning of the West, although 
it will not compete in academic circles 
with Professor Hnwgood’s recent 
book. ... 


>lhcr scries, tw rewy "-rf .' £i^ > . l S W ,,on ! ° W* stylistic oddi- 
nroblcms of the wW*** •’£ ^ v ’° some odditjcs of voenbu- 
he various *4 ta£i^LT^K!l ^onsidernbjo narrative 

T .!5SJV h ? s, °ry *hlch he tells is 

2^. y drama l i c one. Not only 
: Am»rir 0rnia now th® niost populous 
-ofci S,flte ’ bul “Iso the whole 

1 l °v rceion rAiu...i .Li. 


dm k!E n C0Vered 'n this book- 
'*• we p rcsont states of Cali- 


font! 


a cult like Sherlock oniaou 
Boxolatry. But the esse ^ 
these pursuits is that theys^ 
conducted * n deadly 
the more so when- the 
selves 'are so fumy- 
one writing about 
to make the 

clrnifmL-lSCWr •* 


• ’ ^*®h, and Colorado 
erowin8 pflrl 

. Mr - Stone has, of 


iXf ^ competition wllh more 
writers • like Professor 
more recently, 
««unoam ku.ii' o-Jod. He has. an 
no1 «« S! ra P h r but .perhaps 
ely critical one. Th<* 


course, the dis- 


him^ back straigbt.fa^. r ^5i reader ' c fhfcfil one. The 
Albert, H.R.H. Prince, The Prince Com the laughs are Stored m f J^And, profahh J2?i,^ y . a b “d in . dex : 


THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES } : 

JbaN Pierre Faye : Le Ricit hunlque. 356pp. : 


a- book of 

AinK._.« V Mr. ..Stone ct 


Stone comes down 
one side or the other 


S some Lui or me otner 

lUus, controversies. 

he -notes.', the decline 


By a happy accident 

«*( .gets a sense of something very 'S&lv 0 °Sl£ y ' i'” 




vi;. 






■ • i ;■ 

The ne^f. scientific quarterly ; 1 •: ■; 
devoted tp v the study: of' 
Audiology:. '. . . , 

vlhlgHt he ol hicSIt Valije to-llbVari»na, especially ftechhloil, 1 fpijhtt.'Veiy.i't, :■:? 
comprehensive bibliography of Current. Paper* Audiology and" Afiled"‘ : ' ' 



does hot provide his real stimulus. 


• innermost of all literary in-groups,, Moreover. aswajo -—,.w 
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Which flourish^ fa W, 


a ^inrl V j provincialism) to a poet the outside world. One difficulty Is 
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THE FACTS OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 


H ISTORY has never been so 
widely popular ;i\ it is today. 
Bin rarely have historians. ex- 
cept a i the mo.*. i popular level, been 
in •.lich a muddle ah out what they 
are trying to do. or how lu go about 
it. Acton i the turn of the century 
planned the Cambridge M intern 
History as a stepping stone to the 
“ ultimate history ", which would 
ftn ally place all knowledge about the 
past within our reach - n history to 
end all histories. Science and research 
had brought, or would bring, to light 
all the essential facts about the past. 
The business of the historian was to 
classify and mulsh a I discovered and 
discoverable facts in an orderly, 
fashion and with perfect objectivity. 
The personality and prejudices of the 
historian were a tiresome irrelevance 
which should he effaced: the reader, 
as Acton pointed out in an eloquent 
passage of his introduction, should 
not be able to guess, without refer- 
ring to the bill of contents, which 
historian had written which particular 
chapter. History had become a vast 
compilation of facts. The C am bridge 
Modern i I ivory was conceived and 
executed in this sense. 

Scarcely had Acton’s grandiose pro- 
ject been completed when revolution- 
ary changes began to overtake our 
conceptions both of the subject- 
matter and of the method of history, 
of what were the essential facts of 
history and of the relation of the 
historian to them. The nineteenth- 
century positivist creed which had 
inspired Acton’s view of history was 
dead. But something has unfortu- 
nately remained, so that we are once 
again compelled to ask today 
whether the Cain brittle Modem His- 
tory was not in fact a history to end 
oil histories. For, if in one sense it 
was the swan-song of a dying concep- 
tion of history, in another it was 
a pioneer work. It proved that 
the vast multi-volume compilation 
of historical facts was a com- 
mercial proposition. Libraries has- 
tened to order the set ; one volume 
sold the others ; history tutors found 
it highly useful t<> hi*vc on their 
shelves a source to-' which they could 


knowledge, measures out his subject 
in yards, or countries, or centuries, 
and orders the stuff from the best 
available supplier. And we ought 
nut lo complain if what we get is a 
patchwork and not a garment. But 
we are perhaps entitled to si pos- 
ing regret that no much contem- 
porary historical talent should be 
harnessed to this rather pedestrian 
job. and that it should apparently 
e a<r n the highest rewards. 

It may at lirst .sight seem unfair 
io seize on the publication of Profes- 
sor Set oil- Wat son’s The Russian 
Empire, 1901-/917, as the pretext lor 
a review of the present slate of these 
historical series. But the occasion is 
in fact appropriate. So many bad 
textbooks are written that it is often 
plausible to attribute their shortcom- 
ings io the deficiencies of their auth- 
ors, and so obscure the real issue. 
Here is n paragon of a textbook. It is 
clear and compact - never a wasted 
or ambiguous word. It is unfaltering- 
ly accurate: the author is the out- 
standing British authority on the 
period, it is comprehensive beyond 
the dreams of Acton : in 750 pages it 
contains every fact about Russian 
political history in the chosen period 
which any reasonable person can 
want to know. Its splendid bib- 
liography is a tribute to the author’s 
erudition and a guide lo further 
study. Yet one puts it down with a 
sense of disappointment and dismay, 
it will stand on (he shelves of every 
library and of every professional 
student of the period. Yet — and this 
is plainly not the author's fault— it 
is as unreadable us any volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History ; and, 
if in future one is asked to recom- 
mend the best history in English of 
nineteenth-century Russia, one will 
have to imitate the reply of the critic 
lo the question who was the best 
nineteenth-century French poet: 
" Victor Hugo — hdlas I " What in 
fact has gone wrong ? 

The series in which this volume 


began in 1NI2 a dale which drama- 
tizes the theme of the impact of wes- 
tern Europe on nineicenih-ceiitury 
Russia. Bui UtOI as a dividing- line 
seems lo mean nothing hut a change 
in the occupancy of the imperial 
throne. 

Having started with a dynastic 
landmark. Professor Scion* Wat son 
continues in the same way. dividing 
his work, after a retrospective intro- 
duction into five rcjgn.s in the manner 
of Victorian school text-books - 
three Alexanders and two Nicholases, 
except that, since Alexander 111 did 
not reign long enough to fill a com- 
plete section, the break between the 
two last sections is made not in 1893. 
but in 1 9115. Within the sections, 
chapters deal with governmental and 
with social and economic events, 
sometimes with ideas and intellectual 
life, and with foreign policy. More 
attention than usual is given to the 
subject nationalities of the Russian 
Empire; the passages relating 
to them arc among the best 
and most original in the volume. 
Every now and then the narra- 
tive is unexpectedly enlivened by 
some everyday piece of descrip- 
tion— as, for example, of the 
peasant’s house and the peasant’s 
dress. The stalisiies which abound 
in Lhe economic chapters are less 
attractive, (hough doubtless fruitful 
for the initialed; for the ordinary 
reader scarcely enough is .said to 
bring out their significance. A 
valuable, though all too brief, 
account is given of the changing 
status and role of the </i wyarstvu 
(“nobility" or “gentry" according 
lo the whim of the translator) in the 
middle years of the century. 

The general arrangement is a 
model of clarity and makes for easy 
reference: there is no difficulty in 
finding the right event under the right 


arnuigc- 
Ol sllg- 


been taken of the rapid increase mi 
population, especially in the latter 
half of the century, as a factor help- 
ing to sharpen all the other tensions. 

This eon\entioiialil\ of 
ineni was surely imposed 
gesled by the character of the 
series. The same may or may 
not be true of the reluctance 
lo indulge in idiosyncratic judg- 
ments which Professor Set on -Wat son 
emphatically records in his preface. 
It is reasonable enough to announce 
his intention lo “ refrain from giving 
good and had marks to the person- 
ages of the drama, to dub them * pro- 
gressive ’ or ‘reactionary’": more- 
over. unlike some historians who pro- 
fess such principles, he has really 
applied them. Something, though a 
good deal less, can be said for desir- 
ing “to see the period as it was. 
rather than in terms of what hap- 
pened after it ’’. Hut is it not going 
loo far lo preletul that, since the 
Bolshevik revolution occurred after 
the end of the period, it was no part 
of the author's purpose lo explain it. 
and to claim that at lent ion has been 
concentrated “at each stage of my 
story, on the problems which were 
at that stage the most important ’’? 
The historian cannot contract out 
of the hindsight which the passage 
of lime has conferred on him : and 
it is surely part of his task to supply 
the perspective which was denied 
to the actors in the story. The his- 
torian cannot escape from the 
obligation lo decide what were the 
important facts and events; the 
judgment of contemporaries on this 
point is necessarily and notoriously 
defective. The historian has to lake 
his life in his hands, and judge what 
was significant in the picture he has 
before him. This is the essence of 
his profession. 


fusibility of knowing. 0 tor 
cannot consist in blind Li™! 
ami deliberately refusal 
what hits happened. 8 0 bolt « 

Nor dues Professor .Seton-ttii 
quite hold out to the end. | 
concluding chapter he traced! S'* 
luiionarv 
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traces the 
movement » n.. 
through three successive ,iJ [t 
formation of radical groups JL,! 
lo intellectuals, the gradual info;-. 


and 'he < p „. 


of revolutionary ideas tu lhe 3 
Uass and llic linal and deei,jv ' 
m which a movement organized^ - 
lhe intellectuals and based 

ihc p^i-i 

Hu struggle. He points out 
opinion behind the movement #i 
culminating moment of in 
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TOSSING THE AESTHETIC COIN 

StaioeR : Friedrich Schiller. 452pp. Zurich : Atlantis Verlag. 28Sw.fr. 

. ...... ..t o». 

action and language, analysis 


f,« n r Staigef’s massive study of 
^° Sook its order from the poet s 
Coetheloo ^ ne w book 


0, i i°n*ffiS h any such organic 


not wholly persuasive. One is more s , ubi lizes rmsuringly aboul singte 


f£j35 but is shaped by an nrgu- 
E Schiller’s life and works arc 
S as known— surprisingly, s.nce 
K Stag's forte is the per- 
S gradual interpretation of 
fSuT.sl work. Here, intcrprc- 


conscious than in his other works „„„ , ... . 

of n thesis— and of the factors it must U)l K j ense and «nsiiivuy combine 

understate. Sometimes he seems to { ° P roduce many pages of vintage 
suggest Schiller did not really warn Slaigcr. Still, axes arc being ground, 
to bridge the gap between mind and From the opening analysis of 


And what of the famous crux 
reign. But this advantage has, per- aboul the nature of “historical cx- 
hups, been gained a little at the ex* pla nation" ' professor Soton-Wal- 
pense of depth. The material is there, son gets out of it by telling us that 
jld 


initial and terminal dates; although 
this worked well with the previous 
volume (Raymond Carr’s Spain, 
. ... 1908-1939, reviewed in the T.L.S. on 

refer student* ifor.jany .conceivable Scptcm ber 8. 1966), discussions 

fact which th<jy> mifeh’r require ; H about .* periodization ’’ in history 


appears assigns lo each volume Us wou,d have . bcCn P lcH!lin B »« il i» no part of his purpose to “ex 

■ ■ , . : , _i. . „ 1 1 1 ,„u lint a more CnnliniiniK utirl nmn* rtlain “ itin RnMn’vil- ri«viiliilinn 'I'hi 


was even convcnlerii to have a place 
whfcfe a historian ’could himself look 
up a date or a name or an even>t 
with reasonable expectation of find- 
ing it. Nobody read the Cambridge 
Modern History. But everyone 
agreed that it was indispensable. 

In the past forty. years, -the offspring 
of the Cambridge 'Modern History 
have colonized the English-speaking 
world. Minor changes have indeed 
occurred. It is no longer fashionable 
to assign separate chapters, but only 
separate volumes, to different auth- 
ors. • The simple universality 
of the title bus been dropped-. 
We have multi-volume histories 
of England, histories of the 
Rise of Modern Europe, histories 
of Modem Eiit’ope, • tpid half 
a dozen more. But the principle 
remains everywhere the same. The 
industry is run on the putting-out 
system. The editor of the series, 
the modern entrepreneur of historical 


ace not empty or formal. To ask 
whether the Middle Ages constitute 
a historical period, or into what sub- 
periods they should be divided, or 
when they began and ended, are real 
questions touching on profound 
issues of historical interpretation. 
Every historian has to work in 
periods and sub-periods. But the 
point is that his “ periodization ” 
must grow out of the nature of his 
work and his interpretation. The 
framework of the series all too often 
confines and constricts Ihc contri- 
butor, and puts him into conven- 
tional fetters even before he begins. 
Professor Sclon-Watson has been 
fortunate in one respect: 1917 

is one of the few dates 
in modern history which imposes 
itself ns an end and a begin- 
ning. and silences all critics. 
ifiO! ? 


find a more continuous and more 
searching analysis of some of the 
dominant rhemes of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian history— the conflict 
between Lhe urge for modernization 

and efficiency and the conservatism r .... r __. 

of a primitive landowner-peasant ing and* studying this v’usl array of lining himself into the need* vi * 

economy; the ambiguous re- facts about the Russian nineteenth- series, he would hnve prodttfid? 

action to Europe and the west; century empire without sometimes mure deeply fell and thereto r- 1 

pausing to ask why this extensive and satisfying work. It is now *»’ 

impressive structure should suddenly 
' 1917 


plain ’’ the Bolshevik revolution. 'This 
really will not do. Surely nobody 
with an imaginative grasp of the his- 
torical process, such as Professor 
Se ton- Watson clearly possesses, 
could spend years and years amass- 


was woven out of lWo djff((i 
strands belief in a revolutim.. 
dictatorship, and belief j n 
popular anarchism of the - 
He draws attention to test 
as a recurrent factor revealing 
aggravating the vulnerability of if. 
regime. All this is sound enuujd 
even though it does not gcnerjfo 
But it scarcely atones [ 0f L * ? 
longueurs of the preceding cbap*jiv 
in which the reader is con.b'H 
overwhelmed by an accumubtM 
facts and figures that seem wfcj 
nowhere in particular, or jus}? 
other equally inconclusive Uni 
figures. 

It is this strange inhibiting 
confronting the d&Mtamt fib 
story, or recognizing that a sw. 
which has no thhi<nieiMnt1s\ml'i 
he dull— a fate from which all K- 
fessor Set on- Watson’* technical AA 
and massive weight of learning m 
not redeem it — that has transloiri 
what should have been n work olL 
lorical imagination into an tneyi) 
pcdic compilation of knowledge. .ti 
other factor may also have been 
work. In an engagingly frank 
of his preface. Professor fee 
Watson confesses that, while he lA 
not lack respect for the Hr; 
nation, its language and its liierim 
he lacks ’* the warm feeling ti 
comes from long experience n 
human contact It is hard noitov 
mute that, if the author had been 
lo choose his own subject ipJb: 
it in his own way, instead i 


ihe individual work. 

Snnis from the start a means. . 

Ue opening chapters ranging 
tody sketch the two pillars of the 
2 creativity: In* experience of 

life aS a J. ,en £o ^ 

(fmde des Lebens) and his comnul- 
L to the mind’s freedom in re- 
Sse. This familiar picture, drawn 
Lps more extremely than usual 
the problem: what kinds or 

p® 0 Irnm ok4i Hivii 


Sav can arise from such divided 
experience ? An exploration of the 


the weakness of Russian liberalism 
and the persistent stifling of liberal 
aspirations: and the chronic and 
ever-widening rift between govern- 
ment and intelligentsia. As it is, the 
detail must be hunted out from several 
different sections. And occasion- 
ally an important point seems lo have 
dropped out. It is hard to believe 
that more account should not have 


have collapsed in 1917 under Ihc 
rather amateurish blows of a hand- 
ful of people ? This is what every 
intelligent reader will want to know ; 
and the fact that those who lived 
under the regime did not know what 
was going to happen to it does not 
absolve the historian (tom the Fo- 


urteen years since the Oxford Hfc'- 
of Modern Europe was law™ 
and this is still only the third 
to he produced in it. This is w* 
only industry in which delivery® 
sometimes go astray. But ; 
volumes arc announced. It 
ably loo much to hope than* 

m'a ivr* lo he lllC SCl'iOS 10 CIW all^* 


prove lo be the scries to 
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Hugh Suton- NV. vrspN: The Russian 

Empire 1801-1911* . 813pp. (Oxford 
History of Modern Europe. Volume 
Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
, • versily Press. *!2 15s. • . • 


Foyles can supply Books 
on every subject, including 
Literature, Music, Travel, 
Philosophy, Art, Religion, 
taw. Education* Medicine, 

j" • I' ■■ - ' ' , 

Technology, Commerce, 
Drama, Cookery. 


Georoe A. Brinkley : The Volunteer Army and Allied Intervention In South Russia, 1917-1921 
University of Notre Dame Press. (American University Publishers Group.) £3 7s. 

A considerable literature now exists priaijons had been blessed and lo the belated campaign l<dbj .■ 
in English on the various fronts on abetted by the Bolsheviks. Above all, gc | u f tC r Denikin’s defeat-a'* 
which the Allied Governments after he was an old-fashioned patriot who w k:,,i, W!|S apparently i D5 P““ , 
But why 1801 ? Not even for the First World War intervened to believed in the integrity of the Rus- ’ successes and v.hW»**' 

the conventional reason that it was assist White armies mobilized for the sian Empire ; and this quickly led him 'i™ 01 ’* 1 ■ ' . e*v. 

purpose of overthrowing and destroy- 
ing the Bolshevik regime. The most 
considerable of these efforts, and the 
only one which ever looked even 
momentarily like reaching Moscow, 

suggested that Russian history really was that conducted in south Russia with the Poles, often through British 

’ by ,0)t so-called ,f Volunteer ; Army ”, intermediaries, and amicable a stair- 
headed by General Denikin. It has, aiices were exchanged. But, as Mr. 
however, been written up less exten- 


the first year of the century, but for 
the equally conventional rehson that 
this was the year in which the mad 
Emperor Paul was assassinated and 
Alexander I succeeded him. Herzen 


into angry disputes with Uk rain km 
nationalists, with claimants for the 
Independence of Georgia or Dagestan 
or the Kuban, and finally with the 
Poles, Constant discussions went on 


young Schiller’s works reveals a 
cie&iive will, powerful but arbt- 
m stamping itself on a world 
from which the poet was 
jn cut off ever to mould it 
«n(ly. Schiller is a Pygmalion 
braihing violent life into deeply 
artificial creations: lyrical poetry 
which is not intimate or delicate, 
but glowing rhetoric ; plays whose 
unrealistic but theatrically convincing 
extremism ’-terrorizes” the audi- 
ence; again, not an original bu^an 
intensified view which brings home 
to us (lie live process, not just static 
results. Schiller’s enormous subjec- 
tive power appears as a potential 
equally to create good or evil ; even 
the later moral commitment of a 
writer often construed as a moralizer 
seems to hang on the toss of nn aes- 
thetic coin. 

Indeed, so large does the aesthetic 
tutor loom as the argument deve- 
lop, that the particular themes and 
xieas Schiller uses are denied intrin- 
sic importance. Only the assertion 
ofiulonomy matters, for which any 
imposing of form on any materiul 
di] do. The whole system of prin- 
ciples and techniques the mature 
Schiller elaborated to regulate the 
•nfic between world and work is 
presented In this light. Professor 


object, preferring arbitrary subjec- 
tive freedom to an ideal balance of 
Inner and outer. Whole areas of 
Schiller's work argue the opposite: 
the insistence in his aesthetic writ- 
ings, matched by the practice in his 
mature Gucthe-influcnccd work, on 
the saturation of the formal cate- 
gory with the live material of experi- 
ence : or his related belief in the ob- 
jectivity of beauty. Here and else- 
where we miss the exhaustive work- 
by-work approach which would at 
least have had to dispose of such 
objections. Even the examples taken 
from Schiller’s highest achievements 
of poetic balance hardly affect the 
picture ; for just when Schiller seems 
to reach his own ideal standards, 
praise is qualified through what looks 
like hindsight — namely, biogra- 
phical /psychocritical reference back 
to the conflicting elements we were 
first shown. There is a disquieting 
touch of the circular in this. 

Yet more disquieting is the sugges- 
tion that for Schiller ideas themselves 
are mere material for the free mind to 
dispose. “ in principle interchange- 
able No distinction is drawn 
between ballads (where ideas may 
indeed be part of the local colour of, 
say. a Greek nemesis-story ) and 
straight philosophical poetry. 
Changes and contradictions in one 
philosophical poem are taken as in- 
difference to the ideas as such ; but 
the identical confusion or ambiva- 
lence occurs in a related philosophical 
essay. Are ideas being played with 
there too 7 The thesis seems ana- 
chronistic— a revelling in the disponi- 
bility of everything as mere mnteriaJ 
is surely the role of the Oorman 
Romantics ? This point Is taken up 
at a later stage. 

Next come 200 pages on the mature 
drama. In sections on characters, 


Schiller’s make-up, one might have 
expected an orthodox account of the 
later plays as exemplifying the 
struggle for moral freedom. Instead, 
Professor Staiger argues more simply 
that Schiller is above all else a thea- 
trical poet, aiming at emotional effect 
by plain means. First, this serves 
a polemic against German academic 
criticism. Because Schiller’s dramas 
are too lucid to be fashionable, aca- 
demic would-be rescuers have 
dressed them in Ihe garb of moderniz- 
ing metaphysics and abstruse motive- 
analysis. Professor Staiger shows 
up these Emperor's clothes' and 
provides eminently reasonable inter- 
pretations. “How could Schiller say 
it more plainly? ” How indeed— 
which was how the trouble began. 
But even as we applaud the polemic, 
it leads too far. Presumably because 
academic criticism makes so much 
of Schiller’s philosophical ideas and 
moral purposes, their relevance 
is taken as discredited. Schil- 
ler's “ most snered conviction* only 
serve the routing of emotion ’’, 
and anyway they may not be 
Schiller’s. Baby has gone with 
bathwater. True, the dramas are 
not just the ideas versified; blit lo 
den-y the constant influence these 
exert is a simplification — which inci- 
dentally makes Professor Staiger 
contradict his earlier remarks on 
Maria Stuart. Similarly, the account 
of Schiller’s theatrical purpose is 
over-simplified. His drama may be 
for the spectator, not the subtilizing 
reader, but It is for a morally aware 
and morally educable spectator. He 
aims at tragic emotion, but this too 
has aims beyond itself. His means 
serve the theatre, but he believes in 
the theatre as a rational moralist. 
Professor Staiger seems to have de- 
cided largely to Ignore that major 


strand in Schiller's thinking which 
runs from the early speech on the 
theatre’s regenerative effects to the 
treatise on the aesthetic education of 
Man. To be sure, wc should not 
read Schiller's plays, any more than 
other texts, from known ideas and 
intentions; but these are still an in- 
escapable frame of reference to all 
but the pure formalist (and Professor 
Staiger is too much a scholar lo be 
that). Is he not confusing here the 
proper priorities in interpretation 
with the question of what Schiller's 
ultimate priorities were ? 

The short final chapter is the key 
to all the foregoing. Headed “ Schil- 
ler and the fate of poetry ”, it ex- 
plicitly links Schiller's willed mastery 
and Ihe manipulative, principles of 
the Romantics. Yet the link soon be- 
comes an antithesis: Roman tic sub- 
jectivity Is more extreme and leads 
ultimately (o the excessive subjecti- 
vism of modern literature, with its 
infinite range and infinite uporin. 
Schiller is now approved as against 
Sehlegel, who has " defeated*’ him. 
This we can fully support — but why 
did Schiller first need to be drawn 
so much closer lo the Romantics 
than the Facts allow ? The pity is, 
this Is unnecessary. A more " ortho- 
dox ” picture would still yield 
enough common elements to show up 
their different reactions. For him the 
mind's autonomy entailed nn ideal of 
reintegration ; for them of irrespon- 
sibility. 

This closing chapter (like Professor 
Staiger’s recent Zilrich speech) is 
Kuhnrkritik, an argument for order, 
value and community. Yet by 
colouring parts of the preceding 
study with this purpose he has para- 
doxically weakened Schiller's claim 
to stand for these things as clearly 
as he .should. There is a sad but not 
chance irony in the fact that, where 
Goethe's deeply organic work left 
this fine critic free simply to inter- 
pret, Schiller's has provoked — for all 
the many memorable pages — some 
departure from his usunl “gentle 
empiricism ", 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SOCIETY 

wftjfan Miscellanies . Arranged and Edited by George Blrkbeck Hill. David P. Youno : Something of Great Constancy. The Art of " A Mld- 
\oL I. 488pp. Vol. n. 517pp. Constnble. £7 7s. the set. summer Night’s Dreamr. 190pp. Yale University Press. 37s. 6d. 

Helen Gardner : King Lear. 28pp, Athlone Press. 5s. 

Terence Eaoleton : Shakespeare and Society. Critical Studies in 
Shakespearean Drama. 208pp. Cbatto and WLndus. 25s. 

Professor Young's study of .4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream propuses an 
important thesis — that in this play 
we have “ Shakespeare’s Ars Poellca, 
embodied In a perfect example of the 

Lhe mettLDhnr* in Addi- arl ”• Thc firsl of lhe thrce sections 
n ' oressor waiter Y"' n vy”' ?*„ „ When Mr Inlo which the inquiry is divided gives 

5S; nlhtte tW0 VolumeS Pi oz 7 i k s o f Ve r^ mo the! -6 ^ hose «" account of lhe backgrounds 

Johnson’s Prayers and Medlta- Pl °™ s P c ‘< ks of hcr mo,hcr ’. whose against which thc play would make 

its impression on tbc various elements 
of its first audiences. Mr. Young con- 
siders not only the literary sources but. 
also such other material as the “ am- 


Bilk beck Hill published his statement". In another note to Mrs. 
Peat edition of Boswell’s Life of Piozzi’s Anecdotes he writes: 

® . . Then, following a [ n this short Preface Johnson is an oak. 

Trajan’s column, (he Nile, and Ajax 
Telamonius. Mrs. Piozzi herself is the 
archer who retires behind his com ratio's 
shield, because fencing in the school is 
so different from fighting in the Iteld 


|«on of Leslie Stephen, 

VT" “ e remaining sources of 
Hh collection was 
.•’5ur n as Johnsonian Mis- 
r.JcrQ’ a ?d Ihis is now brought 


inality of interpretation but for the 
wisdom of a lifelong study of what 
she calls without reservation Shake- 


2/V photo-lithographic reprint — a passnsc reminiscent of Johnson s 
K,'Jr word by Professor Waller ?"“ )’* » f 
K? In these two volumes S i! n » u " ef , 

5 , ob ™n’s Prayers M«f Iw- £‘ u “' , S*“ k . 

?, ul °w°sr«phiea! Anmh, S' 1 " 1 ,. 

J* 1 ** Pioz2l s Aneedotnv nf ih* 1 . 0 . di sense , H... .. 

i:fe^ Hinson. Arthur Murphy’s b * cn a *>?* dc ? 1 * ubducd b y « c - for 
on the rtf. she whs sixty-six . 


s Anecdotes of the late 
wan, ! UQ,li Arrtu| r Murphy’s 
SmaenJ 1 * L ^ c an<l Gen ius of 

.^SVy’s'reS; 
+ 2 P*J*** There 


Hill notes “It must have 


In some respects Hill’s prejudices 
arc unf art unate. He relies excessively 
on Boswell, referring us. (o the Life 
" for Johnson’s' estimate of Shake- 


bience of festivity— royal marrlajja 


and the May and Midsummer holi 
days ’’, Under the heading of !‘The 
Myth on Che Churchwiy Path " he 
shows how “lhe playwright. * 


dilates on the ubiquity of the comic 
element and draws our attention to 
“the mingling of a terrible pathos 
with an awful absurdity In Lear ”, It 
is true, surely, thar if wc cannot some- 
times laugh at this old man, we can- 
not love him. May it be said without 
Impertinence that Panic Helen 
Gardner shows a feminine suscep- 
tibility to Edmund’s charm, allowing' 
him to edipse .his less flamboyant 
brother ?. Yet the' title-page of the 
Pled Bull’ Quarto throws the empha- 



inciuding 

lo antagonize 

his effort 


sivdy than so.me of the other fronts 
— partly no doubt because of the 
extreme complexity of the situation ; 
and Mr.' Brinkley has filled a gap 
with his learned and informative 
piece of research. The, new materials 
on which he has drawn with effect 
are the unpublished records and 
papers of several of the White 
leaders, , now deposited in various 
American libraries.. Since many of 


Brinkley says, ” Pilsudski neither 
expected nor wanted Denikin to win 
the war ”, and failed lo move against 
the Russians till Denikin had been 
thoroughly defeated. 

Another omission which results 
from this method of approach is 
failure not merely to bring Denikin's 
venture into association with the civil 
war as a whole and with the cam- 
paigns of other White generals on 
other fronts, but to consider at all the 



Inst chapier. ” 

wonder, withthe^™ 


Shakespeare and Society, although 
every chapter until the last bears the 
[ title of a play or two play^ of Shake - . 
speare, Is hot so much about 
Shakespeare as about society. The 
last chapter Is an interesting . essay 
which invokes suth authorities a? 
play's Arnold, Carlyle, MU!. Benthnm and 


Krbow 

expected this ram. ^ inc^l 


expected tm* '“‘"r: an dinf«%l 
riddled by dissens 5i *rfl 

tnce behind £* • d raid * 


and, though tribute 


concluding !! nice 

these records, written in: exile, were policies, strategy and tactics of the 0 us efforts of ,,f oul^l!* 

t-: i -‘-’--id with opposing forces. Mr. Brinkley uses Churchill, the exieniV^^ 

of the a number of Soviet sources (though judgment involvcf • 

out While H J . me *3 

defensible to say fiilhcr tejfi 


Foyles Library Supply Dept. Is praised 
by Librarians throughout the World 


apologies for failure combined 
argumentative justifications oi 

writer’s point of vieW, reliance on not apparently the Trotsky archives), 
them has tended to switch the main But he nowhere examines what was 
interest from the actual fighting to going on ’’ on the other side of the 
what went on in Denikin’s camp hill " ; and, since the Soviet armies 
behind the lines. , : held the interior lines, und alone of 

penikifij ., remarks Mr. Brinkley, thc combatants fought on several 
was a soldier and not a politician. He fronts simultaneously, this neces- 
Was a simple-minded man devoid to sarily makes the picture seem a little 

This volume gives f 
indeed indispensable 




that any fnor l“I e ‘ 1 pracii« l 


. . - t — -- - . — |C would h® v Vrtt^k»fl P^riioe* 

h Single cause— the defeat of the one-sided, This volume gives a v^hal was 

Soviet Government. He may have valuable, : indeed indisDcnsable. esnecially' ,n 
n a rather. v 

ie land— sho 

its. But he < 

_ . . — - ss to male* hi 1 

TCMawi : asaari-jr 


■ , ooyici vjavernment. tie may have valuanie, : indeed mdispcnsaoie, especially' 1,1 “-'unneip 16 ^ id- 

W & G FOYT.F LTD belwved in a rather, vague^ ^way that Account of thc political history of the and restive- 

tt u laud-some land-should be given to Volunteer Army. But it is far from u « of BW'sh 

S peasants. But he did not think It being a complete history of the war, ihe question ' . about 


a mora. Clari!S « “ for “ 0 ' hing else '> , H111 , Sb»k«p»«'. Wbtk. nnd b> dome ;.o 

°ura;r h|s know- R. W. Chapmnn wrote that Hill s hmw taw a s ' h ' W make up a whelp way of lookips at 

TO editing was “snfflplent unto wlw- ^ Shakespeare which Seema .. . p,rli. 

iSSi e?WlT ht ’ quotes’ h>rio i rlnn ” His extracts from Sir John 1, 0 0 0 .. . ■ culftfly relevant to our own time 

^1^S‘ H P6, ? ry Writera Hawkins havt been supplanted hy : . M r.^ ^ Young's -!^:’ ko|[M. on i lhe . i^ih^SS^belp^hc decide 

V 8lves a 8 reat Bertram Davis’s modernized and play’s _ themahe . pteoccttpattons , ; . W ™* ’ The-' 

^ S SuSn- merclfM,ly Bbri ^ aV f. ^H/Wcontainiitiiefol- 

. kins’s" Life, .and Johnsons players take placd- Real* the, precipice .of, ; jl°W*nj 5 exposition ■■■■■■■ 

and Meditations and Annals are pre^ aca ' c jg lTl j c fatuity ”. He himself' does "Byes "or “ voice and "ears”, are 

sen led in a fuller form in the nrsu n0t tetter over the edge, but there are used throughout., the p’.ay ns symbols, 

Johnson’s Dlmin.mn Volume of the Yale edition of John- . ■ hia disbussion of- Shake-’ respKtivaly, for the Self ns subject and 

[I:W/ Mr, 
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speare’s greatest play. Most memor- 
able is the paragraph in which she 


The danger involved in' being made. inlo 
|tn object Is revealed in the Ghost’s 
the poison which 
in at the car. 
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LIONEL GELBER 
America or Europe? A grave warn- 
ing for Britain. “Subtle and highly 
sophisticated analysis ." — The Times 
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COUNTY DURHAM 


PETER A. WHITE 
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scricv. Finely illustrated 25/- 
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STANLEY E. BROCK 
Sequel to thc popular Zertao, story of 
a lovable pinna, Illustrated 25}- 
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LONG HAUL 


VICTOR G. C. NORWOOD 
Fascinating account or 8, 000-mile 
journey through Australia, illustrated 
251- 


ENZO SERENI 

A Hero of Our Times 

CLARA URQUHART& 


PETER LUDWIG BRENT 
Inspiring, cathartic story or 0110 
among the millions who died. 
Frontispiece 25f- 
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WHITNEY 


CO LUM BELLA 

The big American best-seller hereof. 


last. 


HU- 


THE KING’S 
KILLERS 

CESARELANZOL 


St. Bariholomew’s Eve, Paris, 1572. 
Fast-moving, colqurfiff novel. 2tf- 


The Crucifixion 
of Pete McCabe 


JACKPgARL 


Nightmare overtakes an ordinary, 
man — a book lo involve the reader. 
2H- 
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liODURT BLOOMFIELD, I76t-!IU 
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■THE REtliVANCE OF TAOLLOPK- 
Ky Kuihlecn E. Morgan 


THE MOONLIT DOOR r 
TIIE CIITLD IMAGE iN THE POEMS 
OF RANDALL JARRELL 
Hy Nonnan ltrddea 


POEMS Ud REVIEWS 


’ PiiblWiBd far. Tha Eiiglisli Anodillon by 
• ■ the Oxfoi’d Urtlv-*rstiy Pre*» : . 


■ SiibscrJptUui to ihe /iimimftui Cl. iy.- 
yearly, (nrliutei ihrtb ' tsnteS of Bhaltih. 
Wette Jar fuirltruFars la Tha Secretary. 8, 
''.QoMuwff rfcKt i. A’. H',7. Koh^aemtera, 

10j. M. each Issue . mmuU aubsvrfititnii for 
Him eonwWlrp lawn, 30a« mui free. 


Christians Asleep 

The scries of ai tides ^ 


that appeared 
In 7% Times r*n the 
present state or the 
Church of Engtand 
together with ihe letters 
to the Editor which it 
provoked, is now available 
in pamphlet form. 
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AU.EN & UN WIN.' 


JOHN T. WINTER I CM & 
DAVID A. RANDALL 

A Primer of 
Book Collecting 


Since its nrigimil publication, 
over ihiriy years ago. i his hook 
has received universal and un- 
stinted praise in each edition 
issued, and is generally regarded 
as the number-one book with the 
non-affluent collector. 

Re-issue. 3(»s. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREEN 


The Achievement 
of Greece 


A CHAFFER 

IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 
Traces the devclopmcnl of the 
ancient Greek civilization and 
the spread of Greek culture from 
the earliest times. Re-issue. 52s.Ad. 


R. PAGE ARNOT 

South 

Wales Miners 


A vivid portrayal of the conten- 
ding personalities in that gener- 
ation before the first world war 
who were the founders of the 
South Wales Miners Federation. 

Illustrated. 60s. 


O. S. NOCK. 


British Steam 
Locomotives 


An account of locomotive work- 
ing from the great days of the 
later J930s to the immediate 
aftermath of World War II. 

Illustrated. 60s. 


RICHARD R; NELSON, 
MERTON J. PECK and 
EDU ARD D. KALACHECK 

Technology, 
Economic Growth 
and Public. Policy 

Focuses jiipon ---technological 
knowledge’ as the key determin- 
ant of the rate of production 
.and genera] economic progress. 
A Brookings Institution Publica- 
tion. 48s. 


OLIVE L. BROWN 

Your 

Innate Power 


A straightforward and easily 
read book on the need for and 
the means of acquiring conscious 
awareness of all that one docs, 
thinks and feels. 21s] 


KHAUD B. ;SA,YEED 

The Political 


WISDOM FROM THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 
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System Of 
Pakistan 


Pakistan; is. a .unique state, and, 
in this . '.hook;. Dr Sayeed has 
.'taken on the fascinating task of 
describing liow it has become 
, ajiatibri. Contemporary Govern'-- 
inent Senes, ■ ; Papier: . 22s. 


R H'Lniia ;i local newspaper reiv- 
ing an area which produced mil 
only Cob bell bui also Geo rue 


•Slur l (" George H on rue '' on his litlc- 
pagtf ■ ■■ J -e ria 1 i/ ed pa rts of Si u rl\ 
journal. The experiment won nut 
’ong protracted and ihe talk of find- 
ing exlrsicls which would iiiom appeal 
lo a current audience could not have 
been ea>y. Bui salute was made, 
and beneath each instalment some 
silieni fact> about Si mi's life were 
cninpre.vscil into a noie whose crafty- 
mandiip he might have approved. 

/>. ItftO .i i lit. The Borough, Earn ham. 
t'dueaud a I Farnliam Grammar School. 
Taught there for a brief period. In- 
lieriud la mil v business (Wheel- 
wright 1 y Shop) and managed as sole 
proprietor until I Oaitl when look on 
working partner. Devoted remaining 
years to writing. Hen I lit pour. Never 
married. it. 1927. Broihcr (Frank 
Slum ran bookshop in Fa nth a in. (Fain* 
ham branch of .Stun family cxiineU 

These few lines indicate not only 
Sinn's general circumstances bm 
also ihc interests which distinguished 
him from his neighbours. 

Sturt thought of rhe Journal which 
he kepi for nearly forty years as his 
chief work, and in the sense that ii 
was ihe basis of everything else, he 
was right. By far his largest com- 
position, ii is a document rather than 
a work of art, for experience of which 
a reader must go lo The Betteswurih 
Book (1901), Memoirs of a Surrey 
Labourer (1907). The Wheelwright' i 
Shop (1923) and one or two others, 
regretting meanwhile that whereas 
many light-weights have been *' col- 
lected ” and are readily acquired. 
Sturt has lo be sought for. and when 
found guarded as treasure. 


I '.linn Id ssi-.fl It* lv cilungL'd .<[ mhii; 
licvJYs.iry work which would keep iilc 
.ind h.* helpful in other people. ... My 
.uvoiim-kccpiuu work .u l : .i rnh.iiu 
Mould .ilino'l "Cilixty llus demand, if, 
instead uf serving my own ends a Into si 
solelj, ii served the ends ot ilu com- 
muniiy. Hm I sluuild prefer some craft, 
siieh a>, ear pen try or gardening. What- 
ever ii was. it miglii Iii fa beyond ilis- 
puie ii,. -fill, so dial I miglii never he 
tan tiled by my religion with the sense 
of being an idler- a mere enjoy or atul 
consumer u parasite. Under such 
conditions, with a clear conscience I 
could take up pleasures, like seeing 
friends, reading, going lo the theatre, 
travelling. . . . 

The quisling, wise and tmpretun- 
lious man who wrole those words 
came, in the cud, within measure of 


who had had i lie same uphi inuiny >n 
himselt. how could Ik- itoi condemn 
I'arly niiddlc age foiuul Sum with 
tea sotted hope. I ositig the older life 
as he did. lie Would not have gone- 
hack lo ii. for it had Ivon far loo 
oppressive |ut- urn iiianv. In spite of 
what he called " the dieariness of our 
present villages ' ho fell a stirring iif 
profound change within socieiv as a 
whole, which might hecome some- 
thing like revolution, and with 
ihai change llieie seemed new 
life. lie reali/ed the “surpas- 
sing splendour " of the pari of 
the world in which he lived, lie 
was within a walk of l lindhcad, ami 
right up to the ciesceinlo of the 
motor age people walked the roads 


the 'day] 

evening. His interest, inVtf 1 h 
me "t abeyance until ff n . ! V 

liiMci s fmm OLMsum iranno h 

■Iwn- work: wlto. indeed, 

mcicial KJilr L 
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. 1 1 lias i t > advan I ages. For if ih e \, . . 
is secured, a far greater variety of 
niL-.u in activity can be indulged hi Y 
w hen ihe activities arc limited , 0 V 
.. use ul productm". All the fine* 


gtCHT, LEFT AND 
CENSOR 


*'k p'w. ar; 

under a commcrcul system whkh c ' 
leisure. ... 


Note lo E. Yanitskayu , Jbrnwrly typist lo 
Maya kovsky ( 1 963 ) 


Mayaknv sky in*vt*r puiil \»ii oil', 

I mu liimuring his dolil. 

i'lxi-iisc him fur nut Ihi\ ing lived long enoiigli. 


M'liiu* uf my life 

is in |my for I.i-rutiiiitdV, Lun-u, 
nn i-vi-rlusl iiig ili-lit. 


Payable in lilnoil 

the terrible rluirge* uiuimt. 


Fh liters, forrfiillinrs. we have ymi in Llinnk. 
^Wl nl" the rpui-li. keep on turning . , , 
But with will pay lor me. 
whu will close [In- tu'i-oiinl? 


ANDREI VOZNESENSK V 


The olive-green cover of Mr. E. D. 
M acker ness’s selection from Sturt's 
Journal is adorned with a wheel, 
which is appropriate, for The 
Wheelwright's Shop is one of 
those rare ventures, descriptive of 
complex skill, which have double 
value, first as writing and then as 
preserving the essence of what has 
vanished. It. is hard to think of a 
dose comparison with the achieve- 
ment. Somewhere near it is the late 
Eric Ben fie Id's Pitrheck Shop (1940). 
Benfield, originally a quarryman, 
also wrote novels, like Sturt, and 
grew to become a fair hand, with 
them. Sturt, sensibly enough, 
dropped fiction early in his 
writing life, concentrating on 
articles on general subjects which 
had their Immediate interest and 
effect, but which are now faded, 
and on people faithfully observed. 
His books ut their best have, in 
their province, few cqunls. Largely 
derived front material noted in his 
Journal, they live in their own right, 
and the reason is because Sturt Was 
not only mrcrie but also because 
nature, thought and experience had - 
made him compassionate. His were 
fine qualities, .and as his theme wits a 
lost way of English rural life, in which 
there was beauty as weflascruel hard- 
ship. what he wrote will always 
be valuable to those to whom 
history is made- up not only of Acts 
of Parliament and battles but also 
of- men and women getting their 
living. 

What Sturt was aiming at for him- 
self (aside from satisfaction in what 
; he called that " maggot urge to write.,” 
which taxed him so relentlessly) was 
v confided In a passage he composed in 
June 1909. when he was — monipti- 
. (arily-- feeling somewhere near 
• despair a.i the state into which, the 
; increasing pace and disintegration of 
: life seemtd to be harrying his cqun- 

try.' . ; ' 

'.It i$, first, -to -bs attached to something. 

; of larger' and more gracious movement 
, thin ohe's individual life cani ever, be! - 
: I want to, knpw. not intellectually; but 
with the conviction, of experience, the ' 


TruiistauJ hv Stmih-Y Kuuilz 


realizing what he wanted, or such 
may be one conviction likely to arise 
from surrender to his pages. His 
Journal is a blend of .self-education, 
autobiography, speculation and 
observation, in which the latter iwo 
elements predominate. His present 
editor, in addition to supplying essen- 
tial preliminaries in which not a shade 
of unjustified claim appears, does 
everything tactful lo ensure reading 
which is never without clarity nod 
seldom without grace. Mr. Miicker- 
ness tantalizes only in his omissions: 
to give a concrete instance, who 
would nut be eager to know more, 
when confronted with these three 
separate entries, italicized lo sum- 
marize what is missing: “ 3 February 
1 892 : 7.30 pan. The r nix : their 
behaviour discussed . . .". " 23 Feb- 
run ry 1900 . . . Observations on cat 
behaviour ; a stray received into the 
household . . and. four months 
later, “ Cat behaviour: instinctively 
do i nil the rlphi thing without a ‘ moral 
code' to guide them. . . It is sad 
indeed not to be able to enjoy Sturt 
on feline habits. 


;£! J; . \P:RANCIS.PLACp. ; ; ; • 

P- Illustrations and 


greatness and perpetuity of the World 
I betona fo. knd' of the affairs in which I- 


| Proofs of the 
: Principle of 

^$•1 llltUtjraijes th.p l 'p]onedi , lng wofk 
fbC.-^gncis ? iaee-rrthe rnaii;wlio 
v ^ - -: to. become the founder of 

modern birth control move- 
( , .V -Re-issue. "70s. 


i belong fo, knd of the affairs in which I 
am inking- pari. Aud i require to tie at- 
lim;s refreshed in ^this conviction^ by 
, sudden. Bushing perceptions of the large 
realities .which cAn give of their ;own 
. importance to my otherwise unimport- 
anl doings. -In; a word. 1 want a ireli- 
: gipn. tq explain and justify and lend 1 
W*SiWld-I desire t^'feeJ. 

• , . Nfxt; becaust that feeling is too dver- 
. ; powering -, 1 'lt be endured for more than 
seconds-— oral most minutes — at a time, 


n *? n J? Ul T l £ George Sun t. 1890- 

* Selection - edited utid intro- 

duced by E. D, Mackemess. Vol. 1. 

10OA. Mil*, -m i _ ■ it * _■ 


.LT* ' 4,1 w'-As.uitaj, y up, » 

1.890-1904, 453pp..' Vol. U. 1905-1927. 
,pp.454r9l5. Cam bridge University 
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This, it could be argued, is self- 
indulgence: Sturt's main concern 
was always the human condition, 
about which there is abundance, 
every line of it worth meditation, 
either for its immediate effect or as 
social history. His own position was, 
as he states, paradoxical. He was a 
socialist employer of labouf, and his 
.interests were, times, harshly 
strained or divided.' He was generous 
by nature, hilt could never afford to 
be as. much so as he would have 
wished, for he was not within distance 
of wealth. He was accustomed to 
give pensions to faithful old people 
who had Worked for him. out of his 
own pocket, and He kept : various 
relatives from want. But his “ name- 
less unremembered acts of kindness 
and' of. love " were done through a 
measure of self-denial — of books, for 
example— of which he never made 
too much, even to himself. For living 
near hint,, and always kept in mind, 
were neighbours to whom the wheel- 
wright and waggoners* business, the 
cottage* 4he modest, possessions, 
steady income, would have seemed 
riches, and, what is more, security. 
Stun never 'forgot this. - It was an 
attitude which, over the course of life, 
he found to be far less common than 
he could have Wished. Sometimes he 
was ready to find excuses fdi ignor- 
ance, but by no means always, and 
wiem he found . indifference, a lack 
.of .essential neigh bOufliniss in Lhose 


as a matter of course, a fact almost 
forgotten now that the pedestrian is 
constrained, in self-defence, to look 
for footpaths. Had he lived a very 
little longer, Sllirt would have seen 
the National Trust evident in his dis- 
trict, arid it is probable that, with 
reservations, he would have approved 
not merely its aims but also iits 
methods. 

"The unknown people ", he wrole 
in May, ]9|Q 

are beginning to feel themselves 
near the surface, where, besides 
getting ii living, they may live it worthily. 
Believe me, as i go about the roads and 
look hl them, I feci that the release is 
very near indeed, and I am gladdened 
by the ' immense riches" of character, 
legible in people's faces and numners. 
Just another generation or two iff ambi- 
tious i hough t (thought uni bilious for the 
true success of Engllshnc . wj and then 
there may be a magical change, the 
English coming to new life, after so 
many centuries . . . 

Start's hopes were strained by the 
events of the First World Wnr and 
other dire manifestations. Inn they 
did not die, and who, looking round 
today, would say with any assur- 
ance that they were unjustified ? 

For in spite of everything, even ihe 
pendulous thought of obliteration, 
things have improved, if nut every- 
where, then at least in Sturt's 
country. There arc new oppressors, 
but less immediate oppression. The 
tyrants, as Sturt foresaw, are more 
impersonal, less harsh in their effects 
than the propertied village bully. 


Sturt's own sort of tradesman has 
been high among those to suffer as 
the result of change, owners of small, 
under-capitalized businesses depend- 
ent on craftsmanship, quality, good- 
will, , tradition, .family, personality. 
They still exist, but not in numbers. 
It is arguable that if a man were to 
re-visit, after an absence of half a 
century, some provincial town he 
had known wall us a. boy, what he 
would first remark would be the dis- 
appearance of the familiar small 
shop in favour of the universal com- 
bine and the multiple store. Tf the 
transition has been inevitable it has 
brought loss, not least in a sense of 
(hat personal responsibility not only 
fpr work, but also for tolerable rela- 
tions .With dependent and '■inter- 
dependent neighbours. 

StUrt remarked that one effect of 
large scale industry was lo divert 
attention away from those actually 
producing the goods consumed. 


Such remarks would be comnv 
place if written today. They were f] 
from being so when Sturt i 
thought them util, but even hit W 
did not extend lo the ttuhifaih, 
leisure by canned amusement*. 

•Sturt’s was a sad evening, ckudd 
by the increase of that ill health 
originally bronchial— which hadlm 
pursued him. until in the endlt 
became, physically, quite depend:;-. 
Sisters tended hint, and he could ri- 
fled that if he had not been inanr 
sense a popular writer, heWjw 
been unrecognized. He found fti- 
tors and publishers to prior A>. 
Arnold Bennett whs his oom . 
friend, a fact which did not $■<■*! 
him from noting, with ihew-i;,’. 
of friendship, some of fare* 
limitations: ("It is useless for Bll- 
nelt to tell me that Hilda experitwl 
‘an exquisite thrill’, Did she! ki 
he says: but he offers no proof of i - . 
and his English produces no corre- 
sponding thrill in me. Instead of 
111 rill, it gives me the word Tv 
quisite *.") 

Since Bennett’s time, teachers >■' 
literature have found in Stun r 
example of how to think, and wii 
straight. But perhaps his true mA 
is Ihe lasting regard of people ut - - 
love their land ns milch as he di: 
and who will find in his Journals:!, 
more cogent reason to press for it 
reissue of at least the best oftliw 
other books of his which arete* 
hard to get. 


Shelter the Greek military junta did 
H did not recently strike uiu plays by 
Euripides Sophocles and Aeschylus 
. a. .nummmi' ol the Athens 


iMAiihe programme ol the Athens 
v m« festival for their subversive 


Simmer rcw*** — 

uKDlnl, its recent statement dial the 
i ¥ »ere banned not for the texts 
Vfwause the background music 
y teen composed by Mikis Theo- 
fcjlk, a communist youth leader, 
*.ald not be accepted without qitcs- 
i'D, In this statement a complaint 
i, ; made that earlier official denials 
of ihf ban had been largely dis- 
if’jnfcd by the foreign press. Yet 
b now admitting that the plays have 
indeed been banned, if only lor the 
kkground music, the Greek Mini- 
Hiy for the Press must at least 
acknowlcUge its own inconsistency. 
I* original statement asserted that 
■ tftc luwernnienl had adopted the 
fti'jir.imiiii for the festival, drawn 
up before Ihe coup and includ- 
;i = i the plays, without change. 

: When one official statement 
wntudicis another, which is one lo 
[kliete? Who. anyway, has heard 

t.l-L. L.. r- ■ ■ ■ n 


mh)s by Euripides, Sophocles and 

?A\hv|US that U.innrW hf» riarfiirnie/l 


The effect upon the producer, In ninety- 
nine out of a hundred casevjs that ho 
follows his day’s work only as a means 
to. an end, ahd rarely for thp sake. of: 


CIIATTO & VVINDUS" 


Out tomorrow 

THE DU BARRY 
INHERITANCE 
Marion Ward 


The (rngic account of I'Q ft ] I 
the then of Madame Da jt 
Burry's jewels led, indirect?- 1 
lo her death on the guillotine- j| 
Mux, Demy Svo 256pp. 


THE KEEP 


Jillian Becker 


A novel set in pre-war j 

Johannesburg. . j 

Lge. Or. Svo 256pp. ' 1 


THE * ! 
MAGNIFICENT 
DEFEAT { 
Frederick BuechM 1 J 

Meditations | 

themes: the challenge , 
surrender, the J. 

love a nd the rmracli- j 
Demy Svo 1 34pp. f 


FA\hyliis that cannot be performed 
.*** the. background music of 
ifiu Thcodorakis '/ Previous re- 
f'lii that these and many other 
oioiiil plays have indeed been 
«mid for being ” subversive of the 
Jkm. 'he king and religion ’’ make 
no1 lo suspect that the 
B'Whj junia has sought to save 
* toe after digesting scornful inter- 

5 U| r 2; l . ion ' l0ne of the more 
king oddities of the regime is its 
vousitess of the subversive power 
l mK: n °t only has it banned 
wngA of Mikis Thcodorakis, 
^•composed the music of the film 

m Z h [ Greek ’ but also those of 
F'ffM others.) 

Junwhije, six. out of fourteen 

I newspapers «main out of 

Qj^o«a\ro^Am a nd Ta 

radically changed 

XlfrJ 1 * 1 ’ W,li,e lheir P ub_ 
i [ Lambrakis, sits 

ImL K Wor,h mentioning that 

upended. Knthi- 
:tl i v . .M^iunrini, arc conscr- 
^!!V Publishor> Mrs - Helen 

Cern fUSln *- l< ? PUb,i-Sh Whi!e 
policy of IS ,nsistJS no1 on!y on 

li ^rujL„ & i- CenSOrship but even 

.Vidline or L'? lt0rS on ,a y-° ut i no 
?; lMi ^™i ph,:a ' ,beplaced 

a pub- 

JWd dotvV,» T brakis ' has been 

J £ P^eri/r h / er Wllh T/ien < ru 

Nation a ,efl ‘ wing 

fiterarv !l?". y,but P° s sibly the 

of 7Vu^ r i IOdlCai,in Qr ^ ce - A 
Works of u_ 


cidcnce, suffering from tuberculosis, 
their Luc should be the subject of 
particular concern ; at present on 
Yiouru there are many more 
prisoners than ji can reasonably 
accommodate. :■ ml the shortage of 
food and waler is said lu be acute. 

On evidence, it would appear that 
the military leginte in Greece pro- 
poses to encroach further on Greek 
intellectual liie than merely to round 
up and ban the work of all writers 
who happen to support the F.D.A. 
The Greek Govcrnmcni's recent 
action against the universities, 
whereby university lee Hirers deemed 
“disloyal, dishonest and unquali- 
fied " were purged, suggests that it 
intends lo impose rigorous restrictions 
on academic freedom. In the face of 
such threats, the editors of the wholly 
non-political, avant-garde journal 
I'ali. which was discussed in a leading 
article in ihe TLS last year, feel 
thiit there is simply no point in con- 
tinuing publication. 

Ironically, a recent wave of anti- 
jnlelleclual reaction in Czechoslova- 
kia, while being deplorable in itself, 
should remind the Greek colonels 
that their methods, aimed to combat 
the evils of communism, are in fact 
the methods of Stalinism (although 
it might be noted that in imposing 
restrictions on the theatre they resus- 
citated a law devised during the Nazi 
occupation). The recent congress of 
the Czechoslovak Writers' Union pro- 
duced angry scenes between parly 
bureaucrats and the more indepen- 
dent-minded writers, and an attempt 
was made to delete the names of 
three well-known writers. Ludvik 
1 Vaculik, Pavel Kohout and Vaclav 
Havel, from the list of nominees to 
the new board of the Writers’ Union. 

Worse, another young writer, Jan 
Beres, is at present on trial in 
Prague on three charges, one of 
which is unhappily reminiscent 
of those brought in the Soviet Union 
against Sinynvsky and Daniel 
last year. Mr. Beres is charged 
with "subversion, speculation and 
attempted fraud". His subversion 
consisted of publishing short stories 
in a Paris magazine iSvedectvi) edited 
by a man (Pavel Tigrid) who is also 
being charged, in absentia (he is now 
an American citizen), for “high 
treason and espionage ”, Although 
the stories contain largely innocuous 
material, their publication in a 
periodical edited by *uch a man con- 
stitutes a subversive. act according lo 
the prosecution. (Mr. Tigrid's crime 
was lo work as programme director 
on Radio Free Europe between 1948 
and 1953.) The other two charges, 
in the opinion of Mr. Paul Sieg- 
hart, an observer for Amnesty Inter- 
national who was allowed to attend 
the proceedings for twenty-four 
hours and was then arbitrarily 
expelled from the country, are an 
attempt to distract from the real issue 
of liLerary freedom. 

Mr. Beres has already been 
held in prison for nearly eleven 
months without trial ; it must be 
hoped that the authorities in Czecho- 
slovakia will not further, disappoint 
those who have been encouraged by 
the slow but gradual liberalization 
that has rccehtly been bnjoyed by 
Writers there. 


10 ta 

Mav i? S lrt ? ,l aiion was issued 


mentnries and introduotinn , puMMicd 
elsewhere. It ;iImi lornv, pari uf. 
every m-Ihiu| curriculum m ihe western 
world. There seem, alas, to be no 
current edi lions of ihe Babylonian \lar- 
charix, neither docs any education audio- 
rily tltni 1 have been able to consult in- 
clude them in .cliool curricula. These 
facts will be familiar to most of \our 
readers; hm mu, apparently to tour 
reviewer. 

It would seem advisable for him lo 
aivc up the attempt (■• iT^Ih outside bis 
own class or above his own Ii gluing 
weight. By Gueensbsrry rules, of course, 
lie would he disqualified in any class fur 
persistent hitting below the belt. Doubt- 
less he observes some European or 
American— or possibly even Babylonian 
—counterpart in which this insular pre- 
judice has been outgrown. 

P. H. MUIR. 

Taylors, Takeley, Bishop's S tort ford, 
Herts. 


must in the end be the judges. Mean- 


while, no fewer than thirty of u total 
thirty-seven volumes of the llarrison 


edition are currently available. 

CHARLES CLARK. 
Penguin Bunks, HaniiundswoiLh, 
Middlesex. 


JUST WHAT DID THE 
DOCTOR ORDER? 


VOur reviewer writes:— The just 
savaging of Printing iitnf the Mind of 


Man by Sir Denis Brogan in The Spec- 
tator of last week, might, one would 
have thought, incline Mr. Muir to em- 
barrassed silence. Of Pilgrim's Progiess. 
litis pretentious catalogue says. Its 
language has become common to all. 
and the life of Bunyan has become ihc 
hope oT all imprisoned for conscience 
sake.' 1 This will come os n surprise to 
the vast majority of political prisoners 
in the world today. And where in 
Europe, except England, has Bunyan’s 
language " become common to all” ? 
This is just one of the numerous 
examples of nationalist, and religious 
cant with which this commentary 
abounds. 

But Mr. Muir's own lone, with its 
felicitous sneers, happy pugilism and 
elegance of style, best illustrates the 
whole enterprise. If remembered at alt, 
Priming and the Mind <>f Man may be 
used to show how great the distance has 
become between the cosy snobberies of 
old-style bibliophilia and the sobrieties 
and necessary internationalism of 
modern scholarship. 


Sir,- -Toward % the end of !ii> very 
generous account ot my hunk. The 
Drugs You Tale I June 2‘H, your re- 
viewer criticizes the style ol n for being 
discursive and colloquial. 1 am twice 
guilty; but unashamed. 

Your reviewer ■ diagnoses himself 
when lie adds that his view of the book's 
style may be " stuffy ", and when he 
admits to belonging to a middle-class 
household", 1 belong to one too. I 
admire the virtues of those who live in 
such households. But my book was not 
written primurily for them: it was writ- 
ten, as 1 thought l had made clear in the 
preface, for the working-el a is man and 
his wife— the ordinary people of Wigan 
and Burnsley, of Luton and of Glasgow, 
many of whom rarely road a hook. U 
is they, and not the likes of your re- 
viewer and niysclf, who need lo know 
about the virtues and vices nf patent 
medicines. And I have ltn.il great plea- 
sure from hearing just such people tell 
me they have enjoyed and gained bene- 
fit from the book. 


Writing for an audience of that kind, 
which is often completely ignorant of 
linw the human body works, T had to be 
either discursive nr incomprehensible. 
I had to pause every few lines to explain 
such terms as bronchi and analgesic and 
peptic ulcer. 

And for the same reason the style 
was colloquial. Should 1 have used 
Jamesian prose when writing for my 


chosen many on such topics as the 
bowels, B.O., and dandruff 7 It is a 


INTERNATIONAL 

COPYRIGHT 


Sir, — Mr. Barker’s letter (July 6 1 puts- 
with admirable clarity and comprehen- 
siveness the case against the Protocol 
and exactly expresses the apprehensions 
Felt by our own representative ill Stock- 
holm. 

If there is no chance of the Proto- 
col's being voted on separately, ought not 
the United Kingdom to yelo the entire 
Stockholm text 7 Drastic ns such a step 
is, is it not belter than tut allowing the 
whole burden of economic assistance in 
this form to the developing countries 
to be borne by publishers and authors 
alone nnd ib) undermining the whole 
basis of copyright lo the ultimate detri- 
ment of those very countries it was in- 
tended to benefit. 

M. E. BARBER, General Secretary, 
Society ol Authors. 

•H4 Drayton Gardens, London, S.W.10. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE 
SIXTIES 


Sir, — Mr. A. H. Gonimc, whatever 
Ills other accomplishments, is not a 
Shakespearian textual scholar. So when 
he says that G. B. Harrison, in Ills Pen- 
guin text, “did ii first-rate job", 1 find 
myself prompted lo put on record my 
belief that he did a very had job, and 
to inquire whether there are any dissen- 
tient voices among those qualified lo 
judge. Mr. Gpmme's own qualifications 
are obvious from the fact that he re- 
gards the inclusion of the .minimum 
of emendations, as in itself a virtue. 
Like Mr. Gontmc, I. should like students 
to see “ what an tinemended text is 
like”. If they really study a First Folio 
facsimile, they will be less inclined to 
attach arcane virtues to its every detail, 
and fo sneer at editorial rashness. .. 

J. C; MAXWELL. 

BallioL College, Oxford. 


THE • 

SEA SERPEff 
AROUND -IS. 9 

A complete j 

to Sea Serpentom^J t 

Lois and Louis j 

9V>:6? 80pp. ■ . 


Mav n ’* Ration wax issued 
Hilosv fron ‘ ; .- Colonel Papa- 

Wboih^i J he list seems 10 
'at lheir ; 3 , ri a ^ 6 works ' content 
L ' lf fl „ h0rS ' P° H,Icai affllia- 


Letters to the Editor 


GARLAND FOR . 
GUTENBERG * 


Lois and Loins ^ j 

9¥>:6l< 80pp. • j: 

Plow ovoOnble: , / Jj 

, - Around fj 


iWtowever hL ' T H . inc 
^bann^T’ h,< '. WOr * c Wl11 cer “ 
4 anrvjiiJf lf i its content is 
y5* l,,l S- Th « poetry 

^ ? ntl . Tasso * 
J$ n -bwMMd; as 


Sir,— One should never be averse lo 
taking r lip, however dubious its source. 
Ip his review your man asked “ What 

• .l _ _■ : . _ rtf' ttiM umrn 


is the precise meaning of the word 
univefstu in the assertion that Pilgrims 
Progress is ' universally known and 
loved ’ " and proceeded to suggcsL that 
translation records might provide an 
eye-opener. How right he was ! The 
book has been translated into 147 lan- 
guages including Malagasy, Tibetan ana 
Fijian. How much more universal can 
you get ? • . . ' ... 

‘•Euclid’s Elements he insists, white 
continuing to distort our reference for 
his own purposes, ” is not in common 
use. today in its original form . ine 
qualifying .phrase is ambiguous. If it 
refers to Euclid’s holograph, or the 
1482 edition listed by us, he is right. 
On the other hand I find in the current 
register of Books in Print 
editions of ^ die Elements puWishedTiy 
Cambridge. Macmillan, ' Constable, 


W^Qthr u, fanned; as 
^ Marxkt°if^F f lbe highly re- 
^ YKUlhis K. 


^ Gn»ir 5 l ! ss ® n Grammar 

■ laSpsar*- -taioo. 

Hava if S0S Tassos 
«o the 


^‘'DeiiivTr J s?nl to the 
v r ; With ' " of Y,ollr «* 

HTed,?, % ^ttor of Epl- 


• r ^S v lt0r of Epl- 
'i «arid- V* r ■^ ,, ^ aStaS KqU|0U_ 
^ ’ .. yasso Kalraki, 
Iast yfafs 
bcr ..'things. 


Sir, — Mr. Gomme's letter of July 6 
brings out some of the major problems 
for the publisher in planning an edition 
of Shakespeare. - 

. There is no. one obvious correct set 
of solutions in editing, glossing, com- 
menting, displaying sources. &e. From 
a multitude of possibilities — facsimile 
reproduction, •'original” punctuation 
and. modern spelling, modem punctua- 
tion and modern spelling; no scene 
divisions, modern scene divisions; 
glosses on the page, glosses, and com- 
mentary at the buck, a glossary and no 
commentary ; no collations, selected col- 
lations, full : collations— euch edition 
must take its choice. 

. Each choice is made in the contempor- 
ary context of audience and scholarship. 
Thirty years have passed since Dr. Har- 
rison's Penguin Shakespeare .first began 
and not- surprisingly fresh views on. for 
example, the punctuation of Elizabethan 
printers, has led to different choices 
from Dr. Harrison’s in the preparauon 
of The New Penguin Shakespeare .under 
the general editorship of Profesior 
T J. B. Spencer. 

Each choice lias both advantages and 
disadvantages: the sum of choices adds 
up to an edition. Between editions that 
offer different editorial choices, not the 
publishers but . the cusiomers-play- 
goers actors, students and teachers— 


V. - Our stuffy reviewer, writes:— -I 
ant sorry Dr. Bradshaw takes exception 
to. my comments on his style ; I am also 
guilty and unashamed. II. is. just because 
1 think his book could and should 
appeal to the middle classes from which 
we bpih spring, as well as other classes, 
that I would have- welcomed a slightly 
less “ popular” way of writing.' I 
believe, but I may be wrong,- that if 
[he people who *' rarely -read a book” 
go as far as' buying: or eveq consulting 
a hardback, they are likely to . make 
some effort with (ho text, and wOiild not 
be alienated by’ a style not. quite so 
obviously ; ’’ f rtTi(lqn- down V.j However, 
this is simply a matter of opjnlon ; (here 
ore not uny cardinal rules on this point, 
ns js clear' front the fact that another 
reviewer has praised the book for this 
very colloquialism. I do recognize that 
I err on the side of being a purist,' and 
I hope Dr.' Bradshaw will acknowledge 
that J said what' f did because I think 
the bpok deserves a wider public than 
he has aimed at. 


{Other letters are on page 626.) 



Near the Ocean 


by Robert Lowell 


"Lovc-pocms, parent-poems, poems to 
friends, all of them near perfect in 
their gravel-voiced despair ." — cyril 

CONNOLLY, THE SUNDAY TIMt-S. Mr 
Lowell’s, new collection also contains 
his translations, or "imitations", of 
Horace, Juvenal, Dante, Quevcdo and 
Gongora. 18/- 


long time since 1 discovered that, when 
I wrote for popular newspapers, most 
of my precious style would be sub- 
edited out of existence. And Ihe sub- 
editors were right : it is no goad putting 
pen ta paper at all if you are not 
going to be read and understood by 
your chosen audience. Only a fortnight, 
ago a journalist praised the style of 
The Drugs You Take— for being col- 
loquial. (And his newspaper is prepared 
(o back the opinion, for it is to publish 
extracts.) 

As well as being appropriate to its 
subject, a writer's style should, I think, 
like a bed-side mnnner, pul people 
at their ease. And people from Stepney 
gel ill, as well as those from Belgravia. 
And they have minds nlso, as well as 
bodies. I try to adjust my style to my 
nudience, as much when 1 nm writing 
for renders of The Times or The Lancet 
ns when I am writing For the readers 
of journals of a different calibre. And l 
only hope mv next book, written on a 
very different subject for a very different 
audience, will not be castigated as being 
too UlcTary in style. 

There is one final comment. I do 
not like making it. for. your reviewer 
was very kind to the hook. However, 
I think it should be made. Your 
reviewer is obviously a medical man 
himself; and he describes my upproach 
in the book as" refreshingly free of pro- 
fessional rigidity". May he not, quite 
unconsciously, be guilty of the fault mm - 
self when he criticizes the book’s style 7 
Does lie really think a book written to 
inform Lhe man in the strccl ever can 
be too colloquial ? Your reviewer ntay 
recall the doctor I quote in one chapter 
who said he would object . strongly lo 
any Jdyman -being given even enough 
knowledge about drugs to be able to 
decide which headache remedy, for In- 
stance, would suit him best. It is an 
attitude all doctors must guard against. 
We nre very, very knowledgeable people, 
we doctors; but. In order to reassure 
ourselves on the point, it is no longer 
necessary for us lo keep everyone else 
In a state of complete ignorance of all 
things medicnl. And to enlightenment 
on matters of health and sickness I be- 
lieve there should be no bar, either of 
class or of literacy. 

S. BRADSHAW. 

Ridgewell House, Little Missenden, 
Amertham, Bucks. 


Nineteenth-Century 
Minor Poets 


edited by W. H. Auden 


"Where Auden excels is in the surencss 
of judgment which he applies to very 
little-known poets, nmo tinting to per- 
sonal discoveries in stSine' cases, and in 
selecting little-known poems by the 
better-known : ; . The massed felicity of 
Hood, Praed, Barham, Clough am} 
Calverley is consummate " — cyril 

CONNOLLY, THE SUNDAjY T|MES. 50/- 


The Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats 


by Louis MacNeice 


A rc-issue in Faber piipeivcovered 
editions of MacNeice’s critical assess- 
ment of Yeats, first published in (941, 
"Still as good nn introduction to that 
poet as we have, with the added 
Interest (hut it is also an introduction 
to MncNeiee” — ri^hard ellmann in 
his Foreword. 12/6 


Miro 


by Yves Bonne foy 


An II iuniinnting essay by M. Bonncfoy, 
the distinguished French poet, intro- 
duces this luxurious volume of large 
scale reproductions of Joan Mtrp’s 
paintings, drawings, ceramics and 
sculpture. There are 78 fine reproduc- 
tions. half of them in colour. 6 gns. 


Films and Feelings 

by Raymond Durgnat 


Tit rough close attention to. style and 
coutept alike, in films which range from 
Cocteau’s Orphic |o Westerns like Ride 
Lonesome, Mr Durgnul attempts to 
establish a common ‘sphere of experi- 
ence’ from which to approach some 
of the aesthetic problems posed by 
the cinema as an art-form. With 30 
photographs. 45/* 
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A MAN WITH A NOSE FOR TROUBLE 

W II LIAM St. Clair: Lord Elgin and the Marbles. 309pp. including II plates. Oxford University Press. £2 2s. 


After a brilliant start, nothing 
seemed to go right with Lord Elgin. 
When he arrived in 1799 as Ambas- 
sador in Constantinople, he found 
that Spencer Smith, in charge of the 
alTairs of the Levant Company, re- 
garded himself as the real ambassador. 
Persuading Smith to the contrary lei 
Elgin in lor a lifelong enmity. Then 
Smiths brother. Sir Sidney, entered 
into an irregular peace-arrangement 
with the French. who had just been 
defeated in Egypt. Elgin had first 
to accept and then disown this on 
orders from home. The .war in the 
Middle East was ■ prolonged by 
eighteen months, and Elgin earned 
nil even more disastrous enmity, that 
of Napoleon Bonaparte himself, who 
described the innocent Ambassador 
as one of the greatest enemies of the 
French nation. Elgin befriended at 
Constantinople a Cambridge don and 
clergyman. Edward Daniel Clarke, 
author of a six-vnluiuc travel-book. 
He wits rewarded by the verbose 
scholar with bitter academic slander. 
He suffered the same fate front trying 
to help another Cambridge don, John 
T weddell. this time at the hands of 
another clergyman, Tweddeli's 
brother. 

Nor was his private life more for- 
lunnic. He went to Constantinople 
partly to improve his health, hoping 
the climate wuuld cure the rheuma- 
tism front which he was a lifelong 
sufferer. Instead, he contracted a skin 
disease which removed half his nose, 
and which his enemies naturally said 
was venereal. Worse was to follow. 
He returned from Constantinople just 
when the uncasv Peace of Ainiens 


Antony Preston and John Major 


Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, a French visitor to Egypt 
remarked indignantly that his fel- 
low countrymen in Alexandria were 
liable to the grossest indignities — 
even to murder— with impunity; yet 
the whole city could -be reduced to 
ashes in u nwuer of hours by the 
smallest frigate. European Powers, 
(aught by Crotiiis.and, at that time, 
increasingly influenced by the con- 
cept of sovereignty, were still 
inclined, except perhaps in India, to 
treat, an oriental slate as they would 
one of themselves and to seek the 
protection of national interest and — 
when they bothered — of the interests 
of individual,. subjects, , by, represen- 
tations at the court concerned. Local 
action by a warship such as Son- 
nirii envisaged was more characteris- 
tic of the nineteenth century and 
It was this that contemporaries had 
In mind when they talked of " gun 
boat diplomacy 
The name was inappropriate — like 
the title of this useful book — for 
what it described was not diplomacy, 
nor were gunboats a necessary 
ingredient of it. . Indeed,, one of the 
most dramatic episodes in the history 
of “gunboat diplomacy"— the bom- 
bardment and executions at Jedda 
ip- 1857,- was carried out before gun- 
boats, properly ,$o -called, had been 
piii tp this lise. An4 .0n0.pf its most 
repent : episodes. . die bombardment 


was ending in 1803. Passing through 
France, secure in diplomatic immu- 
nily. he found the upstart Napoleon 
had altered (he rules of the game. Ho 
and his wife were prisoners of war. 
This was not all. His captivity was 
prolonged by Bonaparte's vindictive 
orders. His wife was allowed to leave 
for England some months earlier. 
With her went a fellow-prisoner and 
Scotsman. Robert Ferguson of Railh. 
When Elgin at last got back to Eng- 
land. his pretty, lively wife, who wrote 
such innocent prattling letters, had be- 
come Ferguson's mistress. A11 action 
for damages in the English courts was 
followed by a particularly sordid 
divorce case in Edinburgh. The half- 
nosed husband won his suit, but lost 
her family fortune. He was also a 
political untouchable. Still techni- 
cally on parole from France, and 
liable to return ns prisoner if sum- 
moned. he could no longer hope for 
another ambassadorial post. His 
hopes, in fact, remained great, and 
included an English peerage and a 
Scottish honour, the Order of the 
Thistle. He was denied both, and was 
left with immense debts mid an epilep- 
tic heir. 

AM this Aeschylean battle with the 
Furies, however, was nothing to the 


had hated Elgin in the past— Spencer 
Smith, Clark, the clerical T Weddell 

— fell upon the unfortunate Lord «mi via/y pain- occn periodic ‘""'k- v<r} p “' l "inieni From Hayuon ami amnor, tor tneir use ut th c word 

under the unofficial leadership of a eian logic, throw an exquisite statue sculptures should b out after Napoleons "damn”) built the Paris-Le Havre 

fellow nobleman. Byron. Chtlde into the Mediterranean, to show she Thc latest ofllcial an K Conder and Sickert at railway under a British engineer. 

Harold's invective has outlasted thc was not like her count rymen in their one of Mr Harold ur? ^ 1 «Mhe century- and on Joseph Locke: in 1848 the Paris- 

clumsier attacks of the rest of the mud lust for stones. “there is no b TihU book to Barnett Freed- Dieppe line was completed, and 

world; we are still made to feel that Was Elgin one of these, writ large ? which we should fnlK ,i. pri ^ weBfl J the brothers Ardizzonc Dieppe station, with its facade .if 

there must have been something Byron said he was: Mr. St. Clair should be a redeplovmL"5 l * "f^ronomic outing was so English brick, was opened by the 

wrong about Elgin. proves he was not. His primary ««C art m accordance with ' S. - #i iSif.Slv chronicled in S/.«uimhv in linancier Charles Blount. The cross- 

Mr. SI. Clair's book, in lieu of the object was to enrich and enlighten gin Mr. St. Clair more n f . Si Dieppe has drawn artists Irom channel services sped up: where the 

full biography which remains to be English art by making sketches and concludes that if Elgin had' ' Safe irflhe Channel by its light, unfortunate Column had Liken forty- 

written, is n measured, well-founded, taking casts. For this ho assembled, moved them, the Parthenon ajfi and the remarkably homo- two hours by sail, steamers in the 

wise, witty and intensely interesting at his own expense, a large stall'; would be in a far worse condS- miis early eighteenth-century 1880s took three tor three-quarters 
vindication. Going back wherever but thc main organizer was yet day. even assuming they had <1? architecture which it owes to of an hour less than they take today), 

possible to primary sources, anti another clergyman, his private chap- at all. fmioiiaus British bombardment in In 1908 a weekend return from Lun- 

making good use of important uu- lain, the Reverend Philip Hunt, who Ij remains to ask nU 14S1 Tourists have followed, retired don cost I Ax. third c lass, 
nuhlished materia I. it nives the first had taken the mist in the ill, K .,.- V : ,u ** WW* LI W-V am-p men. merchants. S inee IWS miii*h hv. 


half-way house 

n 1 l-pijiia&i : Sixty Miles from England. The English at Dieppe 

pakZNHAM . Mncintllan U.c 


still U anu.it, .Its Sis beautiful sav„l f nr lhe „ a| . „ **£i£wM. OSfp. » Macmillan. 36,. 

Caryatids. Well might l.ady Hester were shed at the hi -riv Miss Pa kenhain begins British navvies tr 

Stanhope, with splendid crazy palri- been periodic dema? : ' <fl ^inters. From Haydon and author, for their 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN KOTKA 

Tbivo Pekkanen : My Childhood. Translated by Alan Blair. Introduction by Thomas Warburton. 250pp. 
University of Wisconsin Press. (American University Publishers Group.) 37s. 6U. 


(notorious, says the 
ir use of the word 


was not like her countrymen in their 
mud lust for stones. 

Was Elgin one of these, writ large ? 
Byron said he was; Mr. St. Clair 
proves he was not. His primary 
object Was to enrich and enlighten 


runway unucr a tsruish engineer. 
Joseph Locke: in 1848 the Paris- 
Dieppe line was completed, and 
Dieppe station, with its facade of 
English brick, was opened by the 
linancier Charles Blount. Thc eross- 


Scriuus authorship is a serious busi- in amnesic aphasia, but by a prudi- 
ness fur writers anywhere: but gious effort of will he mastered the 
those in unfashionable languages, use of language a second lime, in the 
ihat is, those of small nations or hope of completing his planned 
communities, have an extra problem K.olka epic. It proved loo much for 
in that success and reputation, when him ; he was living not on borrowed 
achieved, can be neither very prulil- but on dearly purchased time, and 
able nor widespread. By sponsoring knew it. He died in 1957. 

LTlSTrlJSrSfc 1 CltihllioaJ appeared in 1953, 


making good use of important un- 
published material, it gives the first 
full and nu thorit alive account of how 
thc Elgin. Marbles came to this coun- 
try. These magnificent fifth- 
century b.c. works of pagan Greek 
art had suffered three main 
assaults from the world of 
western Christianity. in the 
fifth century A.n.‘. the temples 
were damagingly converted into 
churches, and the sculptures defaced 
by religious zeal, fn the seventeenth 
century, the Venetians, besieging the 
infidel Turks, blew up the Parthenon, 
blasted the Erechtheum, and pro- 
ceeded to smash a large group of 


drama for which he in best known. in attemplms to steal it. 

.. . x ,1. w ,, , The third enemy was the eighteenth- 

bis removal of the Parthenon sculp- century , ourist a y nd , over 0 fi hc das . 

hires and metopes from the Acropolis s j CSt Chipping, sawing, and, even 


bis removal of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures and metopes from the Acropolis 
to the British Museum. It followed 
a course identical with the rest of his 
life, high hopes and noble aspirations 
bedevilled by disappointment, ill- 
luck, disloyalty and violent personal 
stresses. At its climax, everyone who 


more disastrously, using inadequate 


lain, llu a Reverend Philip Hunt, who 
had taken the post in the illusory 
hope of obtaining a nobleman* for- 
tune. His private papers show 
this energetic cleric virtually turning 
the original object of Elgin's expedi- 
tion into a large-scale removal opera- 
tion ; it was Hunt who both drew 
up and interpreted thc vague per- 
mission of the Turkish Government. 
There was undoubtedly a certain 
grandeur about Elgin's plans that 
caused everyone to exceed them, and 
then feel bitter when he could not 
reward on the same scale. Hunt 
eventually found a more profitable 
patron, but by that time the Marbles 
were in England. 

The domestic controversy about 
them is a better-known story. After 
every sort of rebuff to Elgin, a Select 
Committee of the House of Corn- 


original object over the Marbl^ 
hke all his other ambitions, 

quutely achieved. In archil^ the lime of Delacroix's first 

sculpture and painting, he nuji wii in 1850 the town had 

have been disappointed.. Tii< Arte English -owned hotels, two 
the classics was running out, andv jrtook for English girls 
soon swept away on a tide oltd «i three doctors to look 
Victorian Gothic. With the r< ifcr English health. By 1800 the 
in spile of some heavy-limbed tv tftagih of the English colony 
by 1 honws Hardy, he m kk w about 000, and during the 
John Keats wrote two middling « hi weniy years of the century 
nets, but the “Ode on iCku Dieppe was one of Europe's smartest 
Urn '* and parts of Hypem » j iswag-places. with the Halevys. 
not have been the same iriikutfc & Blanches, the Greffulhes, lhe 
Marbles. Mr. St. Clair’s ifev.. Silisburys. the Princes Sturdza and 
controlled account, succlDkijtJw foniatowrti among the permanent 


•cople. remittance men. merchants. Since 1945 much has changed. 
Sen in quest of a Casino, pupils pointers nowadays want a light in 
tirnd for finishing schools or cram- which they can sunbathe with closed 
By ihe lime of Delacroix's first eyes; painting is done in the studio. 


IT'X'rt ‘■i ,n ; l i ,ions T"' My ChilMoaJ appeared in 1953, 
year-, the Council of Europe has done y.„, f ’ 

a little to remedy the situation, and bul W,H look m 11 ,n va,n for 
it is cheering to find that the Nordic or self-pity. His parents 

Council is now backing a series of w ® re P° L,r and his life hard : he was 
translations into English of novels. of,en and sometimes half- 

short stories and plays bv authors stai yed ; he stood within himself, 
of the five Nordic countries. None feeling, thinking, wondering at the 
of the works chosen has hitherto world, and also outside, Ihe eternal 
been available in English, and for spectator of his own role in Kotku’s 
each we arc promised an introduc- ■drama. He does not see himself as 
lion which places it in a context of unlucky, for he was part of a house- 


neighbours, each with his oddity, 
teachers who wanted la help the lone- 
goer, and a few incredible people who 
never humped loads, swung 
hammers, or cleaned drains, but had 
mulls in winter and rode past in a 
coach. There were the forest and sen, 
and not least there were books. 
Young Toivo was a compulsive 


vrncin 
tions 1 


Gamblers can gamble at home ; scan- 
dals too can be lived down there, if 
indeed they need be lived down at 
all. Most of the Englishmen Dieppe 
now sees are motorists, travelling lo 
or from Ihe south ; schools, doctors 
and churches have gone ; there is 
virtually no English colony left ex- 
cept the employees of the motoring 
organizations and the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. Even the 
Dieppois themselves care little about 
the buildings or shopfronts that rc- 


ing on a subject full cl Kiiifij. I jummei residents, and a flowing band call their nineteenth-century gran- 
s for exaggerated cliirp.nfN iff visitors Ihat included Proust, deur; too many gimcrack shopfillcrs 

c o chorU tnn •- 11 * « t n-T— «l* . ■ « / * . 1 


tackle for the heavier pieces, these mons accepted Ihe enthusiasm of 
acquisitive amateurs managed to filch British arLists against the sneers of 


or wreck much of what remained. An 
English naval officer, in full uniform, 
was seen knocking off the one nose 


British critics. Elgin wax paid only 
half what he estimated he had 
expended, but thc Marbles were 


SHOWING THE FLAG 

Send a Gunboat . 266pp. Longmans. £2 10s. 


lomacy, properly so-called, was 
absent. Thai is, when one of Ihe 
parlies did not understand the rules 
of thfr game or, more usually, when 
one of them was unabje to keep an 
agreement or honour an obligation 
because it lacked lhe power lo make 
its lerms effective among its 
own subjects. It was direct 
action against the subjects of 
another power. As such it in- 
dicated the breakdown of dip- 
lomacy and an effective disbelief 
in either the capacity or the will of 
another government lo honour its 
undertakings. In that sense both the 
bombardment of Jedda and the 
occupation of Egypt wore exercises 
in gunboat diplomacy no less than 
the more familiar activities against 
pirates in waters which the govern- 
ment of China should in theory have 
controlled, While in. practice they 
were unable to do so. Thc gunboat 
makes its familiar appearance in all 
this only because it was for a number 
of years the mosit convenient avail- 
able instrument for stich action. It 
came into being, as the authors show, 
for u quite different, and entirely 
warlike, purpose. 

Faced with a lack of ships suitable 


changes, so swift that Gladstone com- 
plained that the fashion in ships of 
war was as Ackle as that in ladies' 
hats, brought competition with 
France In battleships, thc navy de- 
pended heavily upon gunboats for its 
world-wide needs. 

The authors give a useful though 
not altogether coherent account of 
the more conspicuous gunboat opera- 
tions during the period before the 
class fell foul of new naval thinking 
in the late nineteenth century, and 
was killed by Fisher in the years 
which anticipated the outbreak of the 
First World War. Chinese waters 
naturally play a large part in this 
story, as do those of Malaysia, the 
Caribbean — although the Governor 
Eyre affair seems rather lo have been 
dragged in.— -and Africa, including 
the Egyptian operations in which 
Lord Charles Beresford and H.M„S. 
Condor caught the eye. All this is 
familiar ground and the authors do 


not sec it through new eyes, although 
(heir account of operations on the 
Great Lakes during the Fenian scare 
is particularly interesting and raises 
the question about whether anyone 
thought of the Rush-Bagot agree- 
ment. 

The book is at its useful best when 
it is concerned with the gunboats 
themselves. There are n number of 
interesting photographs and instruct- 
ive plans and diagrams nnd there is n 
comprehensive catalogue of gunboats 
which gives the builders, launching 
date and eventual fate of each. Ap- 
pendixes include lists of gunboats 
afloat on April 1, 1867, of where 
they were stationed, and of applica- 
tions made for the assistance of n 
warship in thc years 1857-61, together 
with the nature and source of each 
application and of the action taken. 
Historians will find these informative 
and nrc likely lo regret that, being 
dependent on single published docu- 


haps a shade too non-eommiiulW Mialer. G'ide. Faur<5, the Prince of 
And once I touched i bmtai* Wiles, half the contributors to the 
And knew that mBrblcblnl. Ytllow Book, and all the leading 
Thc Marbles go on iransfusir.itk Impressionists except Sisley. In 
eternal life to us; like this hot’.. I ady Blanche Hozier. Winston 
living memorial lo Ihe wounii Cbunrhill s memorable mother-in- 
Elgin. lJiere w,, h her children 

M>1 her lace mantillas and her nasty 
life dog: “an enigmatic figure", 
- Mm Pakenham calls her, " regarded 
i Dieppe with & mixture of pride 
ttliJimi". 

Six year* back, under a bilious 

jacket and the deceptive title 
be warned that some ot Ihf ml Pentotl, Miss Pakenham 
in this book is .doubtful ■gist her vivid, amusing recollec- 
sonie even downright bad. ftfAa.of a childhood spent in Dieppe 


men is. they do not refer lo Ir; 
periods of lime. Other reader*^ 
be warned that some of the bia 
in this book is doubtful ■ 
some even downright bad W 
are wo to make of a h 
with Q just claim to ; 
taken seriously which coo 
the following • piece of rh^t 
rubbish? “Chastising poa 
slavers and savages the Navyvj 
n relentless war on everyone* 
resisted the sacred Liberal w 
of parliamentary govefnm^ 
tific progress and trade, i s 
prising to be told that Gord« 
wit on his last. KwrWJ 
Sudan because 
his great popultfiVi M*®*? 
slaves would pacify 

And it is absurd of lhe a^ 


ft«a the two world wars. Her 
'account of the previous hundred 
n in Anglo-Dieppe relations is 
more appropriately presented 
■ .Colman’s watercolour of the 
aio 1823, but it is written with the 
“•>* for absurdity and the same 
ily formal elegance as Ihe earlier 
although the material is 
'ably thinner it is once more a 
agreeable book to read. Against 
^.irrejit background of farcical 
3 wing between the two rival 
churches and between various 
"•WW- to the British vicc- 
she sketches Hie 


are active and loo few French preser- 
vationists interested in any archi- 
tecture later than 1700. Yet the 
Dieppe of the period 1870-1914. 
lo which nearly two-thirds of 
Miss Pukenhum's book is devoted, 
was uniquely successful in 
leaching English and French to 
live as mutually stimulating 
neighbours, and now that this 
seems to have become so infinitely 
more difficult everything bearing oil 
it is of interest. Perhaps the most 
serious criticism of the book, then, 
is that it lays loo little emphasis on 
the French side of such traffic ; it was 
surely no coincidence (hut Jacqucs- 
Emile Blanche's father-in-law John 
Lemoinne was London-born and a 
writer on English subjects, or that 
Elie Haldvy should be one of our 
outstanding historians, while room 
could surely have been found for 
Isa bey's little painting fin the Dieppe 
Museum! of Queen Victoria charging 
ashore in a bathing-machine on her 
visit to Louis-Philippe at Eu in 1845. 
For Dieppe in those yeurs became 
thc point where a number of the most 
influential people from London and 
Pari* came half-way to meet one 
another. Today, As thc planes fly high 
over Dieppe between Heathrow and 
Orly, there seems to be no such place. 


modern European literature. If My 
Childhood is » fair sample of what 
is intended, then the Council is dis- 
charging a function not only bene- 
ficial to northern authors but also 
highly pleasurable to the English- 
rcading public, 

Toivo Pekkanen was born into a 
poor stone-cutter’s family at Kotku 
on the south-eastern coast of Fin- 
land in 1902. Since My Childhood 
covers only thc first sixteen years of 
his life, it is as well to know that 
he began lo write while still a metal- 
worker. was able to publish sketches 
and short stories in 1927. and in 1932 
had a sufficient success with his novel 
Tchnnm i ■arjossa ("In the Shadow 
of the Mills") to become a profes- 
sional and soon an established 


bul one will louk in it in vain for roa der of anyth iny. He almost 
complaint or self-pity. His parents nteniuriKtl the B,Me--bLi| anythin, 
were poor and Ins life hard : he was »o„)d do. IRnally there was war. Red 
often hungry, and sometimes half- Guf| M s a "j! W ^'. le Guards niost 
starved; he stood svithin himself, pu^lmg th.s, wh.ch were whtch ? 
feeling, thinking, wondering at the t ? rie l j! nd mrrs-hing the streets today, 
world, and also outside, the eternal ?* olh " 

speclator of his own role in Kotka's 'n* volleys of the execution squads 
■drama. He does not see himself as '» lhe fovesl by night. He fil ed m hts 

unlucky, fur he was part of a house- ' a,llcr * * r “ ve ,*”<} 1 > blll ' 1 l , n c<l 

hold held together by the love and ^ » "«v road, ate oil-rake unlit for 

self-sacrifice of a proud, honest. ? lt,le *"? " eHrl ^ ^ of '!• aml 
storv-tellin, f.ther h,„l„ hk lra'"cd Ihat hale is the one thing we 


story-telling father, who broke his 
strength to pieces on stone, and a 
ha ppy-na lured, enduring, resource- 
ful mother. It is not the least of Pck- 
kanen’s feats in this chapter of 
autobiography to show us his 
parents' humble heroism and reveal 
that in large measure he was at the 
time unaware of it. 

At first he was his father's boy 
and shared that curious man's ima- 
ginative world, but when his father 
went first lo the hospital and then 
Vo the workhouse to die he trans- 
ferred without effort to his mother. 
All along too he kept a strange mani- 
kin independence of them both. 
Kotka was no empty world to grow 


author. His output was consider- up in. There were the younger 


able, mainly of novels, but including 
short stories, essays, plays, and Ho- 
wards the end) poems. In 1948 he 


children whom he fed and washed 
while his mother was out working, 
the nameless boyhood friends who 


suffered a cerebral stroke, resulting came and disappeared, relations and 


must destroy lest it destroy us. Sud- 
denly in his sixteenth year he found 
shelter in a single room housing three 
fatherless families — Red Guards, 
White Guards, who knew “? "In that 
room, amongst three families, [ be- 
gun unaided lo practise the art of 
writing," 

My Childhood is a strong, beauti- 
ful and moving book. It is often 
said that everyone's childhood is 
everyone vise's, and inasmuch ax 
must men know wonder and inno- 
cence, nnd blunt or dull them on 
experience, there is much truth in 
this. Toivo Pekkanen seems not to 
have dolled them loo much, and on 
the showing of this book made good 
any loss by early developing a pro- 
found sense of human values. One 
is left wishing lo know much more 
about him. 


Amd it is absurd of the ?** »)> she sketches the over Dieppe between Heu 
t-ilk of “lhe British monot*; development and the Orly, there seems to be no 

world power" during ruling it. In the 1840s They just pass in mid-air. 
after Wutcrioo-as their r<K ,! 
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SURVIVAL EXPERT 

The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasauler 1767-1815. Translated by Douglas Garmon. Introduction a 
Robert Lacour-Gnyet. 292pp. Elck. £3 3s. , , 


°f N ' w Zeahml - 245 PP* Rout,ed 8 e a,ld KndSapes" 


Etienne-Denis 


ir-Cnyet. 292pp. 
Pasquier — " the 


J iiid kTp S ? cic, ' es the World ”, mum reliable knowledge about her 
nR l ° eSSOr Middleton, subjects. The result is a compact 
•* ral ^ cr s * oW slttrt k ut nnd singularly informative handbook 
H&rr° ne,The ^ rst v Mume was to Maori culture and social organiza- 
s? FOrer-Haimendorfs Hon. Many readers will have had 
fcVjiL Apa Tams and the opportunity to respond directly 
kr 1*963), and now, to the distinctive qualities of the 

Hit vi.f. 3 ! of four years, Dr. Maoris, as soldiers or university 
l^-TTyWdlent study of the students or simply as friends, 
bt no *W*ars as the second, and will find their understanding of 
WhefnJi- have 10 wail them deepened. 




for inshore work in the Baltic <luring inevitable " as envious rivals learnt 
the first year® o£ tjie Crimean War, to ca]| him “ the years after Water- 
the Admiralty embarked upon a i°° — is Of historical interest for two 
"crash” programme which almost reasons. One is. that for a single 


rftfUd Kv P I lilv TTUI1VI I 

hand evidence nbniil evenls In which ? 0 c r ,l "Tn»« * fe 1 "* to » lalhefslow Malfbm an 

Pasquier personally took part. K rl ’' n , ory J *S^«« Tlieflrs( volume was lo 

The result is a remarkably read- ..nHahollv for Pasquttf von FQrer-Haimendarfs tic 

able and continuous story— drama- JJ 1 *' nk^hiiri, he hud sffu e Tl,e A P° Tams and ttv 

i/S X S 


pf Alnteria. by'-Gefmani Warships In achieved a target of <20 gunboats by Ufetlroe to saan the eoic centurv of flatdona] and personal, and vividly 
mV,ym carrM out .a'rrtong other 1856. En^etlc mS -larttfi. - reveafing the character of Pasquier 

Instruments, , by a pocket battleship, the use of sub-contractors and assem- : bee fi the 1760s add himself. Passages showing his prig* 

Nbr was the cffip!oymeut of ( threats bly-line.methods.Rrd also, because of “ 1C i«ous w so remarkable that It Is gishness and sanctimonious self- 
of 'fdretabsent from theTetefions of a shortage ot seasoaed oak^ of green ' for continuities and justifications have beew presarved, 

the European . Powers amoDff them^ timber ' with, ubsurprisihg results. -,^P uer revelations of tfie tactics of , but not overdressed; The interlude of 
selves. 'Thc diplomatic . history of , Meanwhile, gunboats had pinned survival j the other, that any :the Hundred Days brought espe- 

Europe is hiU of exaroptes of frbn.- down ontheshoresof die Baltic a w . > B ® T vca Louts XVI as a. ciailly painful heart -searchings for 


ctreo uayj.: 

solved realistically by j ^ ^ 
until Waterloo ensures w . 
Restoration. . t b 

Pasquicr’s acc ounl J ^ 
valuable for its C ‘“ C M 


SWEDISH DRILL 

George Walton Scott : The Swedes. A Jigsaw Puzzle. 163pp. Sidgwlck and Jnckson. 30s. 

Publishers of books on Sweden and cept in schemes which suit his own penetrating on t Swedish poetry, 
the Swedes are apt to stress the mis- advantage " and this is borne out Swedish politics.- Swedish democracy 
conceptions about them which are by the difference between the exces- and Swedish loneliness.- He can be 
prevalent, particularly in relation to sively polite and formal manners of very funny nboal '"" Lugubrious 
suicide and sex, and al the same lime the Swedes in private nnd their cal- Bacchus ” and wrtj^^tqp. as when he 
claim that they have produced a book lous and insensitive behaviour in writes " In Sweden you are only 
which at last gets to the heart of the public. To complement this there is meant lo pray al prescribed limes ” 
matter. So many works have been also the curious fact lhaL the Swedes and " Unlike wines Swedes improve 
written on the subject that it is indeed j n their ingrained habits, their private with travel 

strange that the publishers of this and primitive aspects, are akin to thc The p Urp osely fragmented form of 
book can claim that the Swedes are a Russians, while in their public h k ' a _ l i p ,| ril L|. 

"much publicized but essentially im- a „d formal aspects they are akin to b ° ok a " \ nde * 

known people". It is, however, true t h e Germans. There Is an excellent ^ ut a * , no , »i impossible to compile, 
that Mr. Scott reveals much that has account in Part II— Willing Chamc- al5 ° ,end -' i 10 conceal the profundity 
from ignorance or prudence been | eons — 0 f t he paramount influence of of the author's criticisms and makes 
left unsaid by others. The sub-title Germany through language and edu- it appear as if be had deliberately 
of his book is "A jigsaw puzzle cation during the nineteenth century, obscured ihe Rood with Ihe sinister 
and he himself adds lo this jig-saw j t j s ( 00 often forgotten that English shadows of the bad Careful studv 
element by dividing his book into did llot ,-epiace German as ihe prin- ^ adows 0, , f e bati ' 
eleven parts and by enriching It with c jp a j language taught in Swedish howevei. will snow Ihat while Mr. 
portraits, vignettes, townscapcs and schools until 1946-47. Although the ScoLl underlines the inability of the 
landscapes. Swedes like to refer to themselves as Swedes to concern themselves person- 

Tbe quotations are one of the most "the Frenchmen of the North", ally with other people or to accept 
remarkable things about tbe book. French cultural influences were cr jti c j S m from outsiders he also 
showing M they do that wriair, fun. win™! M- se " s « ll ? eir modesty nnd hunibknc«. 

da mental quirks and weaknesses of tered down to , he other c | asseR> ■ and praises their laudable considers- 

Swedes were as dear lo travellers Mr chapters on Mother ' ion for working conditions in mines, 

and diplomats in the seventeenth Ninhi and Imaoes Stories and offices. In spite of his 

and eighteenth centuries as they are are aL^able even cril1 ?! a,tilu ‘ ,e he w, ' [f s wi f th 

now “Today", writes Mr. Scott. True and false are ad mi ra pie, even standmg and sympathy; for those 

" the Swede still lends to serve and some ^ IS exam P es Swedish w ho wish lo know What thc Swedes 

to look after his own and to ignore indifference to the suffering of others are really like Mr. . Scott's book i$ 


those outside his surroundings, ex- verge on 


u . . n ' s <lan ,dard is maintained. 

*™all format. Dr. 
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Tall^vrand. in td" - . ^dWibevU?,i !?:i°r Maon studies 

ofWelling- 

octions, estimating ^ rari P e of ma « e « 

forces and (he i*gg ,n *- 

forever calculating 

but it contributes mOj H _ L .. , ... 




r . n vwwrjtr. ■ - n r 1 V* 

4 horse in mta© of . pe^ce and soon three years ago. 

f? , there . were "new, .Jiia^ks/ capabW of : :. - original fifteen folio volumes 


tiles. Hearing that die decision of 
the victorious allies in Paris, in 


«tnnrphl n ^ resent ‘ n g a remark- 
- 1 iL,te v ^ accou nI of Maori 
SWiUtHB. The text is 
^n ftll b y. si Xteen plates, ten 
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six, .volumes Jn March,. 1814, was never to treat with ad o r ned 


covered 
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the Academy, 

Vigny : his - 

adorned by a. cu tjv e 


Cabinet ,coJ!e;agges), his* move . was ; opera t lops .; m . .Chinee, waters. - Years. between! 1767 and. 


ju ,h«hviii.i»i7i wws iiwtsi ikj mui »»»*»■ adornea oy n rt iaiie 

; only the Napoleon or his family, he decided Madame oe i 
130. .. M. , that_ only n firm switch of allegiance aaged ; n writing 
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NEW BOOKS FOR AUGUST 1967 

Introduction by Alton S. Waller 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE, 1967 

The best recent works of 1 10 modern American painters and 
sculptors are displayed In this famous catalogue. Issued In 
connection with, the biennial Festival of Contemporary Arts 
held at the University of Illinois. 

(Illinois) 1 10, b/w plates Paper 34s. 0d. 

Dwight L. Ling ■ 

TUNISIA i From Protectorate to Republic , . . 

The history of Tunisia from the establishment of the French 
proteatorate to Its transformation Into a modern State. 

(Indiana) MlM - 54s. Od. 

Edward L. Heaton, C.S.C. 

THE PRESS AND VATICAN II 

■ The problems of the prass cpverage at the Ecumenical 
Council, using as an example the climate or apathy and 
secrecy that surrounded Vatican I, and the sotutloii dis- 
covered In Vatican II. • . . 

(Notre Dame)' j; ' 0d \ 

. Laurent LeSage ■ 

THE FRENCH NEW CRITICISM: An Introduction . 
and a Sampler • * _ 

An Invitation to become acquainted with some of the signifi- 
cant personalities in the avant-garde or French . literature. 
(Pennsylvania State) . 43s. Od. 


horrific. He is most HfumimUing. 


Nettie Lee Benson, editor 

MEXICO AND THE SPANISH CORTES, 

1810-1822 

Eight essays interpret the achievements of the Cortes — 
establishing art electoral system ! n New Spain and Introducing 
reforms Ih the Press. - the economy, che Church and lhe 
military. " 

TTexas) 37s. tid. 

Latin American Monograph Series No, 5 


Balwant Gargl 

FOLK THEATRE OF INDIA 

This vivid first-hand desdriperon of the various forms, of 
Indian folk theatre Illuminates the sbclal attitudes and ' 
customs of; the people of rural India, 

(Washington) ■ ' • ' illus; 67a. Od. 


Edward Rosen, translator and commentator 

KEPLER’S SOMNIUM 

The Dream, or Posthumous Work on Lunar 

Astronomy 

Professor Rosen's scholarly precision, his profound knowledge 
of German and Latin, and his mastery of Renaissance science 
combine to form a book which raises Kepler studies to new 
heights. , 

(Wisconsin) ' Ulus. 66s. Od. 
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of skill*. Whenever ' <hq college 

...... attempt*. lo .go beyond thesejmme- David Holbrook : The Exploring Word. 283pp. Cambridge University 

['f'-' {■•' a.jivpl^ . ^n4fa\ kind- Press. ^5s. (Paperback, 15s.). 

Kv ■? ^ »»• * abolished .Irorii 

" ft*7 ( moi>«.ii>niiAmia on education the .underlying • cry (jfier training colleges root and 

suasMr iS»«s >r M 2' s riv* bt B,wo . ys 

than the manufacture, l 185 * :'« hlto “ s critic- 

.watchers, . He uses as eVidr uni; for whatever else is said he 


l X^v&?,TSS ' .erice tor hi $ arguments neither p S y- , can never , be accused of not, being 
It. "" ? 1 i s ..u 1 1 chiatricdjcta nor pedagogic truisms constructive. Here is, an eminence 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY 


OFF OR ON COURSE? 


Rout ledge and Kcgan Paul. 25s. 

112pp. Published for the Institute of Race Relations 


J. W. Tin ui.r (Editor) : The Study of Education. 239pp. 

Trevor Burkin and Patricia Edson : Spring Grove. 

by Outbid University Press. 21s. 

GeoROI: P. KTli.away : Education for Living. 151pp. Cambridge University Press. 21s. (Paperback, 12s. (id.) 
R. S Peters (Editor) : The Concept of Education. 223pp. Rout ledge and Keg. in Paul. 30s. 


The present slide of studies in edu- 
ction is fur from satisfactory. Book 
after book tumbles from the press; 
many are undistinguished, a num- 
ber downright bad : even the pens 
of the best writers seem lo grow thick 
and hairy as they turn lo the school. 
Why should this be * Children sue 
fascinating : schools are often excit- 
ing places ; what happens there 
affects people, as individuals, and our 
country more than almost anything 
else. In the book by Professor 
Tibbie— himself an educationist of 
considerable distinction— we may 
li nd a clue to what is amiss. 
The Study of Education is a 
collection of essays. It opens with 
n chapter by Professor Tibbie him- 
self on the development of the study 
of education in universities and else- 
where, and this is followed by five 
chapters by five professors on the 
theory, philosophy, history, psycho- 
logy and sociology of education. It 
is, generally speaking, an unimpres- 
sive collection ; not nece\sariiy i be- 
cause of the scholarly contributions 
of the authors, but because of the 
nature of whal they have to say. 

It is a matter for regret on the part 
of those concerned with developing 
studies in education that the 
relative academic isolation of edu- 
cation departments has led to the re- 
lative neglect of topics within the 
field generally thought to be covered 
by them. Apart from Professor Brian 
Simon's own contributions, for ex- 
ample, little has recently been written 
about the history of education ; even 
the ofiicial Wat history has never 
appeared, and very little is known in 
any detail about the background and 
development of the processes which 
led to the 1944 Education Act. Pro- 
fessor Simon stresses the im- 
portance of local studies in education, 
and in particular l he use of the rec- 
ords of the school boards and local 
authorities. Very little has been done 
in litis field despite the dozens of 
young teachers with good degrees in 
history or seeking higher degrees, and 
the fact that., there has been a 


growth of concern with social history. 

jle 


Here is fascinating material availnbl 
for Ihe asking. Even more remark- 
able is the failure lo study the papers 
qC distinguished educationists such 
as Raddow orXawney, who have pre- 
sided over or been concerned with Im- 


portanl commissions of inquiry. The 
only explanation can be that profes- 
sors of history steer clear of the study 
of education. 

In the field of psychology, how- 
ever, Professor Ben Morris's 
competent snivel of the work which 
has so far been accomplished, which 
suggests that there the separation is 
less acute. He believes that. 

psychological studies in education 
[should | be hrt'cd on a humane general 
psychology in which the more specia- 
lized studies related closely to classroom 
and school will take their place. Such 
a psychology can sf.il have its roots, so 
far as the teaching of it is concerned, In 
topics natural for the student teacher. 
Some separate treatment of the main 
themes of psychology is certainly re- 
quired, hut throughout the education 
course it nuist be constantly linked with 
educational theory proper and with the 
other foundation disciplines of educa- 
tion. 

He thus makes a plea for studies in 
this field tu be carried out in a mure 
humanistic way. As Dr. Liam 
Hudson has pointed oul from time 
lo time, large topics of inquiry have 
often become bogged down in small- 
scale experimental detail. Of course, 
the development of experimental psy- 
chology points in exactly the opposite 
direction to this : a close examination 
of psychology courses suggests that 
the relationship to the classroom is 
growing ever more distant as the labo- 
ratory becomes more important. 

Spring Grove by Mr. Burgin and 
Miss Edson is a completely different 
kind of book from the one edited by 
Professor Tibbie, in that it is a vivid 
description, by practising teachers, 
of -the development of a schoo/ 
in Huddersfield, which had more 
than 50 per cent of non-while 
immigrants in it. The book is well 
written as well ns extremely interest- 
ing. Perhaps an illustration of its 
quality is best given by a quotation: 
In the majority oF cases the children will 
not have had experience of an English 
school building, and the intricacies of 
stairs, galleries and classrooms must pre- 
set! I an overwhelming problem to the 
small figure os he stands in the large 
hall gAzTng, rather lost and bewildered, 
at his new surroundings. The children's 
introduction to school follows hard 
upon their sudden transfer from a simple 
existence in u sunny Indian or Pakistani 
■ village lo a terrifying conglomeration of 
lofty, soot-tbegrimed buildings,- noise. 


rushing iraflic, busy people, Mended to- 
gether with rain, fog. ami possibly a 
rather diluted sun. 


This has the sense of the sympathy 
of the good and understanding tea- 
cher with children which is surely 
imparted ; and which education 
courses exist lo help to develop. How 
is it done, except by example and 
friendship ? Can it be acadcmici/cd ? 
The authors have a vivid perception 
of the meaning of immigration 
which is often absent in inomt of the 
authorities who are responsible fot 
the welfare of immigrants. Would it 
full background in educational psy- 
chology and educational philosophy 
have made them more, or less, aware 
of their problems V 

Mr. Kclluway's book on Edit- 
cation for Living hears nil the 
marks of the kind of dreary 
detailing of abstractions which is 
characteristic of some books on 
education and which epitomize, to a 
considerable degree, what goes on (in 
some places. at least). In summary 
form, i( iterates a scries of observa- 
tions of a trite and tedious nature. 
Such general books seem to be 
of limited value to intending or 
practising teachers, and provide 
none of the texture of life inside a 
school, or of an understanding of 
the place o-f the school in society, 
which might be thought to be the 
major task of works of this kind. 

Another approach to the problem 
of attempting to inculcate intending 
teachers in some idea of Ihe issues 
with which they are faced, is a 
series of lectures by distinguished 
public figures. The authors of 
the articles in Professor Peters's 
The Concept of Education include 
some wc>ll known modern writers 
and thinkers. The contributors 
are given space lo develop their 
thoughts, and il is not a bitty antho- 
logy. The book's analysis of 
what is understood by education 
and Us relation to indoctrination, 
learning and teaching, is well worth 
following. However, one has a feel- 
ing that perhaps the authors arc 
simply reflecting somewhat superfi- 
cially, on their own experience, and 
have little concern with whal actually 
goes on in schools. The complex 
relationship between theory and 
practice raises issues that are unre- 
solved. 


UP AT THE LOCAL 

Ethel Venables : The Young Worker at College— A Study of a Local Tech. 240pp. Faber and Faber. 35s. 


Lady Venables has studied the 
development otn local technical col- 
lege in the Midlands — the students 
and -the staff;: the relationship of 
the students and the staff to the 

- functions of the college in the local 
community and. In particular, its 
implications for local industry. The 

- college provided she says, the first 
. .rungs oi a ladder for a highly dedi- 

catefi 'but' unqualified student, and 
it .is successhildn >o far as il makes 
a direct Impact ’lipon (be acquisition 


school leaving age and to make 
further education compulsory. 
Perhaps the mosL fascinating 
material in The Young Worker at 
College is that which concerns the 
personality characteristics of the en- 
gineering students themselves. They 
seem to be tough, muscular, ext raver i 
and uninterested in the more sensi- 
tive aspects of human relationships. 
This somewhat depressing analysis 


ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH 


SLAVE SOCIETY 

riK Sociohgy " fSbr ">- 3iopp, 


CHACO AND MAPUCHE 

MfrRA ux: Religions et magics imliemes d'AmMque du Sud. 290pp. Paris : Gnllimard. 25fr. 


STRICTLY SCIENTIFIC 


guitlc 
more 
title 

vdopmcnl 

slave society in Jamaica ", What Dr. 

Patterson has to say will, of course, velo’pmenl of Jana 


- !»f > o, 


Margery Purver : The Royal Society : Concept and Creation. Intro- 

imw f« wilncssL-, to an writer stage in a of the Malaeo. - Entrc.iens avec K°k!? H ' R Trevor - Ro P er - 246 PP- Rontledge and Regan 

du Sud consists of nine disciplines development. Rejuvenn- Kcdoc el Pedro *' and " Le cha man- raut. «s. 

have already been The founding of the Royal Society in 
Lechamandans les 1660 (charter 1662-63) was a syinp- 
indigfcncs des Guyancs et tom of the quickening pace of experi- 
““ " (the reference lo the mental and mathematical science, and 
given wrong, it the direct cause of sonic of the more 



red 


be of interest to sociologists, since and 1865, followed'^v^ 1 ^ 
he is concerned to investigate :i parti- appendixes and an indw" 


II uu u---” . . | - - Ml UIUV.I Iimw -D 5MX.II 11 WUUOU ui 9VIIM- lliw IIIWIW 

nit engaged in revising .mu account of Mkcha TilievN work on appeared m Nos. 3 and 4 t nol 1 and 2 useful work in science in ihe latter W11 _ -1V ____ _____ 

!fe. Map V che « nd Mircea Eliade's |J £ Volume II of , Acta Americana) half of the century. Directly and in- 01 - lwo ofthesaiMo shreds. Gresham 


tial gentleman sitting amidst 
velvet iu Burlington House ? 

Miss Purver, who manages lo avoid 
naming most of her opponents, has 
not so much taken the wind out of 
their sails by her tactics as torn one 


ST* of SSuJc wide-raigins comparative sludy. has been modified in a similar way to directly the socieiy influenced the CoUegcls'pushcd almoTi coTn^'elei'y 

; W , Simone Dreytus, seiecieo Even bcfore , he rcviscd ver sion was «he latter. Many of the earlier altitudes of the best English philoso- QU( th< T l1cvv niciure as neither 

published L. C. Faron’s Hawks of sources have been weeded out and phers. who for two centuries tended lhe cenlre Q f activity of the earlier 

replaced by newer information such 
as that now available on the Akawaio. 

This is in distinct contrast lo "Messies 
indiens ", an article on messianic 


those who lived under it: but his is c ,!mpa ra ti\efv published in diverse The three papers • 

book h also a valuable contribution lim and are obvious ; for posthumous editor do mii wiiiwre 

W the D ^Ki |j it is uwful la . ha 7 log fi hcr original farm, and quite rightly so. movements in South America in 
ik ", as he SK'W of T h ?- se a " o^nisme chez les which there is not a single mention of 

that Him- S tS^ 01 areas of u. 0U - Amcntrt ‘ Indiens du Grand Chaco which is this tribe's Hallelujah cull in spite of 
f . • iaa nfien rfioubilcation nppcurs bu^cd d«i r lI v on ihe fiiiihnr'u mnn thnt iLi> q » » 


to the study of West Indian history. 
Dr. Patterson has used primarily his- 
torical sources (sec. for instance, his 
Appendix 5), and he has therefore had 
to use the critical techniques of the 
historian in extracting information 


mg. For example, he amd 
personality traits i * • - 1 
slave ov “Quashie' 
and points out 
resembled the* of 
Negro slave or "Sambo- 


selected by (he 
remain in their 


loo often republication appears based partly on the author’s own the fact that there are seven photo- 

* be undertaken for its own sake, fieldwork and partly on documen- graphs illustrating it, the captions 

msionan m cxu acung tntomiauon dl!scribcd by Sl f E £7J WWtome of the papers contained i ary evidence : “ Croyances et prali- even going so far as to draw attention 

and deriving conclusions from his htf wrilcs ' volume barely fit the first que8 re |igieuses des Indiens Uro- to the change in the shape of the 

wide-ranging documentation. Histor- „ r i..i.. .. n w ^Bbtcdreason for then reappear*™' 8 * - ■ ■ - 

ians will find 


Joimnicntation. Histor- lirigill and functjon TJy flfctrfKason for their reap^arance. Cipaya de Carangas » whidl is i itlle 

that Dr. Patterson has dancing and Anawijw lhC ? # L, n t nf ihm more lhan a strai ^ ethnographic 

quesfions^and elicited l0 £j£$S >eport ; and - Fd.cs religie uses et dd- 


asked new 
some new answers in his discussion 
of the Jamaican slave society. 

The book begins with a considera- 
tion of .some aspects of its subject 
which are already quite well known 
lo students of West Indian history. 
The first chapler analyses the eco- 
nomic, political and social develop- 
ment of the group of white masters 
in Jamaica from the time of (he Eng- 
lish Conquest up lo Emancipation. 
This is followed by a description of 
(he layout of the slave plantation, its 
personnel and their differences of 
socio-economic status, and its annual 
and daily cycles of work. Next Dr. 
Patterson outlines the treatment of 
slaves in law and custom from the 
earliest days up to the period of 
Emancipation : and, with this general 
background .sketched in. he proceeds 
to discuss the growth and decline of 
Jamaica’s slave population, the 
causes of mortality under (he slave 
regime, and the pattern of reproduc- 
tion among the slaves. 

He ihcn turns to subjects where 


. . . . that the tr, 
cnee of African elemeiuurf 
persistence were related to ik i. 
lion in which the African to- 


j aKcS Even rhi^ wcfr'true veIo PP emenl conimunautairc dans la 
iSi altar than the spW *«“” 8 ^ine '\ which i h lhe mosl 

, ... “»■. ctcr want access to some of them, ? . °! ^e papeis included 

placed in Jamaica. TheJobafJG^ they coulain little more than and is characterized by a greater 
and other seasonal festivirf^ ET and undigested ethnographic c ™P has . ,s ° n '"“T^tatton than is 
says, “became the only cfattUEd,) It is difficult to see how the shown ,n the ot her papers, 
the release of aggrtnins »S 


phers, who for two centuries tended 
to be empiricists, if nol downright uti- 
litarians. Miss Purver sets oul to dis- 
cover the origins of this society, 
which are not only important for 
subsequent philosophy, but also are 
in themselves historically remark- 
able: at the Restoration the group 
which became the Royal Socieiy was 
almost the only predominantly Puri- 
tan creation nor abolished by Charles 
II. The grub and chrysalis stages of 
the society's development have, how- 
ever, most drawn historian's attention 
of late. With the tercenlennry cele- 

bratlons, several brief conflicting 

L flmnropopnayie riluelle des Tup- accounts of these earlier stages were 
inamba ” taken from a chapter of the published, and it was clear that the 
same title in “ La Religion des Tup- controversy would not be allowed to 
inamba ", Some changes to the words rest with the somewhat hastily con- 
and order have been made, and brief trived arguments of the time. Here 
notice is Given to Florestan Per- at last is Miss Purver's Oxonian 


church from an oval to a square. 

Perhaps the best known of M6t- 
rauxs essays whieh is included is 


London group — more precisely, 
Theodore Haak's group— nor any- 
thing more than ;i meeting place for 
the later London group. John Wallis 
is submitted to a very thorough exa- 
mination, from which lie emerges as 
a totally unreliable witness. *’ Pan- 
sophia ", and the “ Invisible Col- 
lege ", are two more subjects which 
have at long last been given the scru- 
tiny they deserve. Out valuable us 
the book is for its details, the Bacon- 
ian thesis occupies the greater part, 
and also, regrettably, Ihe weaker. 

To rehearse the argument: more 
than half of the century had gone, 
and Medievalism still survived in 
Oxford. The only scientific system 
was Aristotle’s. The true Baconian 
method was at length realized by a 
select Oxford few, who acted upon 



psychologically best suited to Jais an amalgamated and shortened 
:ondition of the Negro Hih\J«r»ion of two earlier articles. 
World", even though h(nub| It is also questionable whether or 
d revision of old papers is desir- 
Ve,and there is much to be said for 
itiog them in their original state as 


clear that " the slaves did not al< 
relate to their folk-hero simp; 
the basis of a direct idenlifio 
Thus il is the nature of the C: 
society which helps to ctplii: 
■survival of some African it 
in the culture of the slaves. 

This fact should have 14 


Argentine Gran Chaco", and the 
other modifications only amount to 
introductory lines, a few 


some 


mary description of the whole collec- 
tion : “ . . . une dtude dont le but n'est 
pas d'apporter des fails nouveaux, 


or around 1645. Some of these men 
migrated to Oxford in about 1648. 
One of them, John Wilkins, Warden 


seventeenth century is ignored, to- 
gether with the excellent and very 
un-Baconian science of the later 


changes of order, and some final para- rnais de rdunir ties denudes dparses et of Wadham, there arranged further seventeenth century, t Astronomy is 

nronhc »mntinc!lin/l tka J _ I _ . i i a ■ . ■ m , .. nnrtrnu^rl Kill 


graphs emphasizing the emotional as 
opposed to the phlegmatic character 


Patterson to question his owl 

tions that the slave society «« w Farmer : The World of Reconciliation. 
disorganized and IiM&m ou , again and agaln 
. . ■iii j reflected the remarkable the volume of essays presented 

his sociological and anthropological influence exercised by Ibis p rofeaor Farmcr j Q V| ccd so 
[mining Is more in evidence. He over Its consliluent groupi Wuiiotty that an essay on the 
examines first of all the tribal origins Oovcia, who is the only n#wl*ri« point might have been a 
of the Jamaican slaves, and (hen goes t 0 rian to have preceded D/.»iijble addition to the book 
on to discuss the relationship between son ; n examining the sln«ict»*e changes that have come over 
Creole and African slaves, the adjust- functioning of a West theology during his life 


de les presenter dans un ordre qui meetings. There was a return to Lon- 
en facilite la comprehension.” don in 1658-59, and royal patronage 

soon followed. This second London 
society often met in Gresham Col- 
lege. This is substantially the Society's 


RECONCILIATIONS own view of its origins,' and was first 

0. Healey (Editor) : Prospect for Theology. Essays In Honour of H. H. Farmer. 244pp. Nlsbet. 35s. Bireh^Tn^ I ratlin ^667^ howewr! 

u u.,.™. ■” ' ‘ Thomas Sprat t. a Fellow of Wadham » uauB >«. w >» w* 

and protdgd of Wilkins, had already and disputation in parts of the uni 
the modern world. By examining written a history of the origins of versily curriculum, the Oxford group 
the meaning of^ the Pauline word t lje Society without alluding to the might have been conscious oia ‘‘ 
reconciliation . he moves nrnily earliest London meetings. These were to Bacon arid might even have 


105pp. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


not only inaccurately portrayed, but 
is utterly irrelevant to Miss Purver’s 
case. Neither Coper nican npr 
Ptolemaic astronomy was Aris- 
totelian In any Imporlant respect, nor 
did astronomy ever become 
Baconian.) In their determination 
lo “ think freely ", and to disregard 
the stranglehold of Aristotelian forms 


in debate. Perhaps Professor 
Farmer himself might write his 
account of a theologian’s pro- 
gress, and then he could remind 
the Bishop of Durham— a for- 
mer Nolloth Professor who, writ 


debt 
have fol- 


th rough the relation between God widely known after they were men- lowed some of his precepts of scien 
and man and the work of Christ, tioned by John Wallis, the Oxford “ * “* " L - fr " ,r 


ing on a personal God, gently hopes 
that he will not scandalize the Bishop 


H!S mmd has always been steeped in mathematician, who was twenty 
Ihe New Testament, and therefore years Sprat fs senior, and who 
he has never ceased to be aware that claimed that he had attended the 


(which inevitably has to be briefly 
caricatured here) suggests there may 
very well be a basic difference be- 
tween individuals who go through 
the education system on (he aca- 
demic side and those who go through 
il on the technical side— a difference 
more profound, perhaps, than has 
been imagined by those who analyse 
the education systems purely in occu- 
pational and class terms. 


m „ nl „ r Afri,..mc q «h ii,., cnr-ioli. .V 0 . il -----p, -». u 8 uw min iic win noi acanaauze me Disnop oe nas never ceasea to De aware cnat claimed 

the s ? cl ? ly - h , a \ c ^ ,c u,, 8 Way he of Wool wich-J hat such matters what he is writing about is a Gospel. me eTmgs. 

f" ‘° n of l l ,C rpnt cMM rehfl ion s ulus on l tll8t M m 19 “ 9 * wheD were in debate when he flrst knew His new book, short as it is, will add 

terns and parent-child relations Briush Leeward Islands at nearly forty, he wrote a book Cambridge. *- w- —• ltlc 

among the slaves, kinship, and the th c i a htecnth century ** W^^Pfrlence of God, nod then. r - 

position of the white out-group. He JJ antl integrated oaW.^tcen years later, he set him- „ Pro . fe5Sor F “™ lcr 

also examines the supernatural be- 0 f riicia l inequality and a revised edition, only consc,ous of thc c 

icfs and practices oF the s hives attd ; f thB labouri ng he was having to writ, 

their transference from Africa to the ‘ . lbe ru ling new book He wen i 

West Indies. Rrikter sketches .n ^ k sln cc this ha dBw^h.J»lI when Bertram 

an<1 whe r «* Chrhihin Ooapcl with Its Bibli- 

Th, rn,iri?iT, hl ,l,J ,U u Ihut oUwr sludmU the reuracnl- gal reels. Even the title el the book 

• IM an alt thrminU UI. tu j r 


Cambridge. 

was always 
changing theo- 
logical scene, but ns his new 
book The World of Reconcilia- 
tion makes plain he was equally 
certnin that behind the conflict there 
was ulwnys something permanent: 


inuuiMuivu^ oy me siuvcx hmu inv »ih»« . cnriflv hi 

feslivitics, folk-lore and folk songs, of West 

most of which give evidence of being slavery and in ^ 

- - - - - ■- more evidence _ anew lo 

social organization. 


derived from thc African 
tradition among the slaves. 


cultural 

J-’innlly, 


ig*]Mp ' i trough his He is obviously consclous _ of what 
“I of ihe^ 11 18 m ° St uri *‘kely js being said and written today, but 


SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Stephen Cotokove : The Science of Society. 310pp. Altai 
il. (Paperback, 28s,). . m 

‘The Political SJi 


cn thw C011 ^ ^ ave ^' s l ^ ie ' nc ' s that w ^ en lhe old ideas 
the « h- ttle 80016 ,erms * arc stetidily examined they are found 
dejecta were already to have a serious relevance to men in 


to his reputation as a teacher, and 
at the some time will disclose how 
it has come about that he has influ- 
enced so many people. 

So in Prospect for Theology we 
have nine professors, with a tenth 
editing the book and himself sur 
veying Professor Farmer’s 
logy, all paying their tribute 
his influence. The 
too wide 
notice, but 

read them all with pleasure, is 
confident that Professor Farmer 
will read them with even greater 
pleasure because while he admires 
(he learning be will be able to rejoice 
at the authors’ progress. 


explanations commonly 
offered for Spratt's reticence have 
been various, ranging from plain 
ignorance lo his desire to gloss 
over the Puritan past of his patron 


tlflc organization. Perhaps Haak's 
group was not 1 truly Baconian, 
although those who <|6 not share 
Miss Purver’s enthusiasm for the 
noble Vend am might ’ be forgiven 
for asking whether his directives 
were not so general as to make 
into a “ Baconian " almost any 
experimental scientist who " thought 
freely " and who was not a hermit. 

Perhaps Miss Purver is -right in 
playing down the so-called Baconian 


Wilkins. Against this il has been 

sur- said that Wallis’s testimony was un- P“J™5 r^h^n 

*'?: : n-e 5 SSf; MST ?f 1 W&STS 

his total New Philosophy. (She speaks 


to 


*. me essays cover himself later abandoned his claim, “i" of “ a comorehensive 
a field for Individual and she gives evidence that Spratt a J d th ex?andl?g system of related in- 
the reviewer, having was supervised by many Fellows of ducH ve reiences ’’.) But where does all 


the Society, and not by Wilkins alone. tbislead ? -Miss Purver would have 
But the main force of Miss Rur vers us bo n ive th at ’« so profound was 
argument lies tn the evidence she macon’sl concept in its perception, 
offers suggesting thHl the outlook of ^ Rnd f orcS ight, ,that In action its- 
the early -London groups differed effect was dynamic, as he had pre- 
radlcaQy from that of: the ^Oxford d | cted jjer new book will seem lo 


group, and the later Royal Society. - 
She - ,see« the -first as ostensibly 


This up-to-date and wel (-organized comes " 1 s Hot Only Peace. 

tcxEfcqSk i» Probably .tatet in.ro- stud, 

r 0ct 5S .iSh^ b? 1 * 0 * 1 -S S ° Church could work, but it was an 


esi miro- siuuj w* u 

duction to sociology available for sents very conao 


CHURCH MILITANT ? 

Qirlstian Realism and the Conflicts of the Twentieth Century. 


142pp. 


the British student. Its author, who 
holds a chair at the new Bath JJni 


versily of Technology, has also made uve »»•«* “--j -yta ? 

detailed study of technical cduca- then, under p 
.j. -- i !■. c.i.tani( ’ ^ there js au *•*. .,j 


and in describing W t 
necessary to be 


»; uv^mtvy wl i^imiboi vu-*y — ff ic fill RJ* 

tlort in this country, and his special Systems there 

■_ .L! n i i s. . i in am lomn. science 


^5ibl c r ,rfl h a „ bstr wt ideas armed protection. . Dante in a world 
hook of city -states could do little -better, 
■ Vet iz ^."IP^atwely little aLten- advocation a universal monarchy 


interest in this field is reflected in on religipn* ^^Vchaotersot 1 

The three. final cd»i; 

, »mvernia ct,u nk 


■and , while perfectly .able , 
standard - subjects, ai‘e 


the words., of teachers and- the ; terrible Who , may ; knoek down the 


f i gnUkely ta be. able to do : ch Ud^n Jhemsolves, q uoted Bt jcnglh-- present system but who also builds 

lJ_ . -. .u J ^ iLJ X 

schoolhisappr^'chwouldooi be pVrV ^b u ?KiS ShwOT'S 6 
tlrul&rivi ' °Mi “Ul Lawrence and lots of Leavl- 


te IQ GO - .t . ■ -tr , ’ ■ 1 * “/■”"■ B'W uuiiws 

Without- 2 s . If he^ were a life-size prototype substitute of his. 


the weighty chapter which he assigns 
tp " The Educational System ’’ liv the 
present work. As it .turns out, this 
is an excellent presentational device 
which gives coherence to his treat*- 
■rtienl of what must be the most 
diffuse and intractable of all subject- 
matters. To have produced a good 
sociology text-book is more than h 
pedagogical exercise — it represents a 
genuine feat In Intellectual self-con- 


Processes r'coverm 
in which recent itsw 


US and ■**}!* 

joLirgebtsemenl 

sXsB, 


OUL jin-iuy. 

izations J nc f!5fihis 
latest work ta . . L^u-ihbc 


genuine feat In Intellectual seU-con- Atnencao -- - -DmA'ajSPVMtf' ^ un^Wingntts lo face the reatilies of. ^rfettW wiib 
H^.nd s u».»lncd,en*6ftalcv»ncg. *?££" Sniioul : K»n &. ^To M : point h. 

? After an introductory chapter ofgantz -. mary s •/ * .Wfow , InescaDabla.'.E^r...:' .brin'as his argument, fn its doctrine i n this rathi 




,yei jj r-MBUYCiy little 1 

most wuicr. wuuiu I-U..M 

Wbing, Chriotin* 1 ? J^^—what, independently of 
JJe lo the S^^^W’to con- monarchy of the 
?-^t ther?!? war and a — w 
IWlTih Sr4 a ^ 0,J , ldbeadeb ate 
serious 

^«nLi? s bfidev) Ued the 

k 5 S\Ifu^^X or , a bought- 
intellectual 


advocating a universal monarchy 
which would function alongside and. 

the ecclesiastical 


cratic-Totalitarlan, or in our time 
Capitalist-Communist. It is ag though 
war would be clearly intolerable were 
it not diguified as a Crusade. The 
examination is precise and iJluminat- 


be of the, utmost importance to those 
who happeit to agree with this asser- 
tion, which Miss Purver is content to 
leave as' a piece of dogma. At the 
other, extreme there will be those 
who, denying Bacon a part in the 
scientific revolution, .will rush to 


the 

tun! 


raising.: ,of’.'.rJhe School- 
age and ..toe deyclpp- 


' fbt;; ,llic • 

and ..the ’deyetpp- Ull now he has llicawd » lhnt u Wfm i,i u 

■ .mp.nt' oL fhHiier .i^r&inlntr Amities Bpol#v-i*rI hrg'n«h ap . ib.i 'W it .would take 370 hours for 

a non-spfecialist course 
poetry, drama and prose 

li v. fot* aS essenl ' a,k - wh ® n 

f WTtv- St OTP^I^pxp.ansi.oa-.vx irqimng iniiqe me' actual .training :g«ch, f L 1 ^ ost 300 i hours 

;^ r dW*V^libn^l sense if -we teachers of, fenglish^ VVhdri | Sibfic dis^ 'Sj? 

tv ^ fuUT of ! ^Mssion of teachers centres, maitily7n {"J? T worlh B/all means 

I? t&. JMr salaries, it is indeed refreshing gLSf h» ve seminars for student lea- 
t-v; foiling tpaterial 1 to find someone jitlofligenliy looking 1 £L ath .Y ^ - reams of potted. 
Ki^li This; pros-;, M thft way they are.lkiight to db their S; C ■ W s > » ct| ve participation in- 

re-definihfe the natlire of J# £w l ?. n the ,P ass jYo Sccep<- 
f\. • i - ■; . of other -people’s Ideas, and: 

- • ' la. Itb .Kntaa .1 r • . . 


A fler an introductory chapter cniUHnafl s i^f; 

which plunges straight . into very un oheuoDie 11 , 3 ! - r 

idilficuit matters, thc book divides into such di . cl^L 


[ five cltapters on, “The Social Sys- 
riem " and three chapters oh Social 
Processes. ■ The first of thc ■ social 


fflSsrSs-ftisa 

crime, ■djgjff 
social 


o 

as well as of use in 

the Pope. Thomas tag, and' Mr., Booth sees that there improving human welfare. It 
Aquinas could only say that wars is a further complication in ap a j so involves advocacy of t reli- 
were legitimate provided they were abstract idea sUch as freedom, which gious . freedom which later, 
“just", or legally declared; while « used to i raise War Ip a level of f 0 r, example* called for defiance 
the English Chur6b In its Articles nobility. He discusses all toe ideas bf ^ Clarendon Code: This Is an 
conceded that " It is lawful for that have been commended as steps ingenious way ofprpsefttlhg (ho. case, 
Christian men, al lhe comimiidment .to the Mm of.wa^ lhe conlrol A , flrst sight'll ta. wlliw «s, tjioogb 
of the Maaistrate. to wear arms and or the abolition of armaments, be a niaD; : W ere to strike off bus family 
-«m 9 . « B h» in the wars” But such pro- political alliances, education, the tree all ancestors whose tastes and : 

^Co52Si!? worW- noim cements unsatisfactory as they . League of Nations, and sees them all standards failed to comply with his • 
HtynnrbE CblJirch were at least’ indicated a deep-seated .breaking down because of a utopian own , When challengedi he would be 

WsSn mii&. and unwillingness to Face the reahtes of. pertly within his n S h ? : to reply 

that he chosd to define “ ancestor . 
in this J-atfier special Way. The; 

. rejoinder to Mta'Pdrver; by analogy, ‘ 

were madeafter ihe First World War. irjbudon to the debate. Hie claim w j(! hiqge in ^pari ; on her Bacpniao 


Baconian, but in reality divided be- 
tween pragmatic artisans and Puritan 
visionaries. Only the Oxford group 
and the Royal Society are said to 
have experienced - the authentic 

Baconian vision,. • Tbi$ ylslon is apply to Mi?s Purver's thesis the crlti- 
ch&racterlzeid as, involving ‘a unify- ckni which she inadvisedly applied to 
ing NeW Philosophy, building in the a n science taefare Bacon, namely that 
human understanding a picture, of ft embodied ’’ the fatal seeds of its 
which is of intellec- 


world 

value 


own ultimate sterility Following 
Aristotle, the reader will perhaps bo 
generous Enough to apply the; prim 
cipld of the Golden Mean. " 


wiF ^ |k. n ° cni fj* -Inescapable 
*s tafriented the 


isystem chapters is naturally enough soOieLi" » ^ |r 4 jiJ 
on '* The Family ", which is disposed but relojea . j s jn in? 


35!?*?. I 

hM Wf 


S Wve t Stn'l’WlJta: 

to absolute truth, bf H 

denroyed. for behind l ta,d,ol,8iw A.^forlb.l. cnlegorl^brpusb. iJto ; 



on me rnmuy , wnicn is uispowu . t ,i. e re i5 

;of rather briefly, ns un overture for well th q , brealhl'^jji 
the really substantial chapters on sense n_ f0 g0 
The Educational System " (in which but qf ; n i n 'ded. 

. are included such topics as the mass whaM ^ 

'media and youth culture) aind bn mwi .'"JUTin M® 
The Economic. System and Occupa- works 
lions Here we have the hard core ft°8T a l 
, pf the sociology of an industrial soci- bne wno 
’ L ety as Profesiof Co throve sees i I', and, bebom®; 

■ i. Lj — ao I, ■•' -1* ■ 4»fUl' it TT 


ticomt orta Die p there are, meq, ^ persons created by the controversy are ndt unduly exclu- • 

... jrV though t. , Mr. Booth sees that the essence or . CD ijtJed to rCspect. In that light 5 jve. , Js il that a flourishing Royal 
World the problem lies in the' insidious waf can not be glamorized. - Society: must bo provided with a 
nfseCm a nature of power, a vast complication N 0fj!v Pe(ice Ss modestly written well-defined ancestry in order to-wor- 

irt Which fear arid greed build up flnd dBSe rves attention ; but lhal il ship it, in concrete terms, hold.cen 


tl'C- II .'.innrtarici 


itaif,. Then 



and so forth 7 
conflict be: so 
still influen- 
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TOWARDS EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 

Confronting Injustice, Edited by Leitore L. Culm, 428pp. Gollancz. £3 3s. 


Edmund Calm was a siuvessful priii-- 
lUing lawyer, especially a successful 
lav lawyer, whu In mod lc> legal 
leaching and legal leforni (the re- 
lonns being relumis ol legal thought 
:ii well as practice). Cahn was espe- 
cially concerned wilh legal guaran- 
tees against “injustice*'. To quote 
from Justice Black's prelace: "He 
believed, us I do. in a government ol 
detin ile and precise laws, enacted 
unde i the authority of a written Con- 
stitution which clearly marks the 
boundaries of governmental power." 
It is from these premises (and their 
corollaries) that Cahn made his cri- 
ticisms of the law and of lawyers, 
including some very eminent '* lib- 
eral '* lawyers. Tims he was not 
totally committed to an enthusiastic 
admiration of the judicial .theo- 
ries and practice of Justice Holmes. 
He might have agreed that 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 

was more import a'fil as a 
legal writer, before he moved 
to the " high bench of American 
Themis ”, than as a judge and setter 
of precedents on it. He dared to 
wonder if Justice Cardozcr. so much 
b lawyers* lawyer, did not take too 
lightly l he com of the law to the liti- 
ganl—and sullcrer. Perhaps Ben- 

jamin Cardoza could offset, and 
more than offset by his virtues, the 
sins of Albert Cardozo, buL what of 
Ihe hungry generations who suffered 
under bad law and bad judges 7 It 
was once said that every word in the 
Slatute of Frauds hnd cost some liti- 
gant a thousand pounds, and Mr. 
Cahn preaches the lights and wrongs 
of the con\nnter.\ of the law, as well 
as the virtues and vices of its 
makers and deliners. 

Of course, the judge w ho most up- 
set Cahn in mudern times was Felix 
Frankfurter. For many liberals. 
Frankfurter was the lost leader, who 
betrayed Holmes's spirit while assert- 
ing that he relied on Holmes's letter. 
Frankfurter, in Cahn‘s opinion, was 
no true disciple of either Holmes or 
Brundeis fin any case he regarded 
the famous " Brandeis brief" with 
the same critical eye that he turned 
on the judgments, the obiter dicta 
and. one may. surmise, even some of 
ihe dissents of Yl crimes). Cahn was 
unjust to' .Frankfurter, who was 
deeply hurt by the reproaches of his 
former admirers, although even they 
must regret not only the decision he 
came to in the Minersville case 
(where a local school bo.ird was ele- 
vated In authority and autonomy to 
the level of a legislature or of 
Congress), but even more the 
nationalist grounds on which Frank- 
furter supported the imposition of an 
idolatrous ceremony on defenceless 
children. Of course. Frankfurter did 
not regard the ling ceremony us 
idolatrous; neither did Ihe Roman 
emperors. 

• All the supreme court, not 
only Frankfurter, might have read 
the correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny with profit. It was Justice 
Stone's greatest triumph that he con- 


vened the majority of his colleagues, 
bm not the obstinate Frankfurter. 
Per Imps the unkind comment of n 
very eminent academic lawyer (him- 
sell a lew) might he quoted: "There 
isn't anv Frankfurter problem- Felix 
isn't vet y bright, that’s all”. 

The Minersville case is important 
in this context, since one of Calm's 
greatest preoccupations was ihe 
maintenance of Jefferson's "wall of 
separation ’* between Church and 
State. One can approve of Calm's 
attitude while being a little uneasy 
about some of the things he ignores. 
Suppose the recent addition to the 
" Salute to the Flag ’*. “ under God *', 
were removed, would it be an estab- 
lishment of religion to enforce the 
oath and the salute on children whose 
parents thought the ceremony idola- 
trous — as early Christians and ihe 
defenders of Massada undoubtedly 
would have done — and as men today 
do if they believe thal the real religion 
of the United States is the United 
Stales or Divas Caesar '! 

It is religious persecution or the 
establishment of a church lo insist 
that if there Ls lo be one day of uni- 
versal res l — however liberally inter- 
preted — it should be the Sunday of 
the majority, not the Sabbath of the 
minority V Some American Jews dis- 
play a lack of tact in insisting on a 
complete neutrality thal is impossible 
in a mixed society. (So do some 
Catholics.) Should American post 
olliees in future pul up notices an- 
nouncing that they will be shut on 
the Winter Solstice rather than on 
Christmas Day 7 

A totally neutral society is an his- 
torical impossibility and there are 
more ways than one of establishing 
a “ religion ". We know (hat the 
enemies of Light in the Qumrun 
scrolls wore the Romans because 
" they worshipped their standards ", 
So do the Americans. It is not deep 
religious feeling (hut makes it almost 
impossible to get a Paris doctor, 
even in desperate cases, on August 
15. ft is bard to believe that it is 
devotion to the Assumption that 
causes this dearth. Would it be all 
right if the French summer holidays 
began on August 16, or if August 
15 was treated as the v ‘F£te Napo- 
Idon *’ 7 The argument is also occa- 
sionally simp] is te. We are asked how 
a believer in an omnipotent God can 
believe thal he has been excluded 
from the schools by a mere legisla- 
tor or a mere Court. Why did God 
Let Adttm eat the apple ? 

More serious is the fact that, Like 
a great many lawyers (and this In- 
cludes lawyers on the Supreme Court 
bench). Cahn was a bad historian. 
The " democratic " account of York- 
town is plainly nonsense. One can 
easily acquit Cuhn of deliberate lying, 
but not of irresponsible ignorance. 
The main land force, like the whole 
of the nuval force, was French and 
Washington’s smaller army was nbl 
" a threadbare and despised collec- 
tion of amateur soldiers M . York- 
town was nol Valley Forge. The ten- 
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(lenliiHis error is iff umpuunaiic 
importance. To bolster Jefferson's 
rigorous view of the need for a com- 
plete separation of Church and Stale. 
Cahn again and again serimislv mis- 
quotes the Constitution of the United 
Stales. He refers more than once 
to a prohibition imposed on the 
“ government ", forbidding it lo set 
up a church establishment 
which slip* into an historical 
sit West in falsi that this applies 
to the governments of the 
slates as well as to the Federal 
government. 'I he relevant text is suc- 
cinct and clear. " C undress .shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion." The absolutists on the 
Supreme Court, like Justices Black 
and Douglas, say. rightly, that " no 
law" means what it says. Here the 
argument of Cahn against Frank- 
furter seems valid lo this reviewer. 
But until, at earliest, the fourteenth 
amendment (1868 1. this prohibition 
did not bind the slates, some of which, 
e.g.. Massachusetts 'and Connecticut, 
maintained constitutionally valid 
church establishments well into the 
nineteenth century. Canon Chase of 
Yale, in his admirable book on 
Church and Stale, points out thal 
there is still a relic of church estab- 
lishment in the most Federal of juris- 


dictions. 1 1 ic District of i olumhia a 
relic of the laws nf die veiling state 
of Mainland. 

These arc not pedantic points to 
he dismissed In an equivalent ut ilc 
minimi' non curat They 

go to (he heal I id the main vie feel of 
this hook : it-, excessive trust in 
A me i lean wajs of doing things. I his 
does not mean that Calm was an 
uncritical lot) pci cent American or 
American lawvcr. His criik-ism of 
American courts and law doctrines 
is often acute. 'I his is sn even when 
one mas assume that Cahn approved 
of the end hut not ihe means. Thus 
he is unkind to sociulog) and psycho- 
logy both in the Brown r. t ope kit 
ease and in the Girard College ease. 
He is rightly anxious to clear the 
Warren court of the imputation that 
it decided Hie great desegregation 
case on ** sociological grounds and 
his comment on the bland assump- 
tion of infallibility by one ".social 
.scientist " in the Ciirard ( 'tdlegc case 
is agreeably astringent. 

But as a true American. Calm had 
a greal belief in (he written law. So 
he holds up (o opprobrium the war- 
time internment of British subjects 
under Regulation IS B. Perhaps he 
has a case. But what did (he Bill of 
Righls or the Supreme Court do for 


,h ( ° ' V »". Ihe native-born * 

Cltl/cns of J:nv.nn,. . . ' D , 


~ ■a&s-zr* 
when'll Vw Jw S'*® 1 ft H* 1 "" 1 S * m f 0r 0 j™™ 8 

!.V‘ ,rl l .! h ,- n w i*° are k mairly^concerncd with Hie 


now. Justices Black and d£ 
was a measure inspired 
acialisni. as another r J,| 

< .. l. r| 


in on pa^c 6 1 5. io be compare, ^jJ and economic, problcn 
the Nuremberg laws, if nct . Hand includes an inleresln 
Auseliwiiz. And. though out Sentry studies on dairy dev 
wrik- niittiitts nn,/ufld/ Ji0ntni . ^ His main conclusions 
member that a good many fo- ^oi rather pessimistic to some, 
the parallel do no( need C . , . 


, favoured regions. Dr. Why cn 
n «is mainly concerned with He 
A where ecology militates 
L most of the methods most suc- 
£ elsewhere. He deals with the 
ftpiJ and economic problems in- 
and includes an interesting set 
country studies on dairy deveiop- 
Kj. His main conclusions may 


changed. 

There arc other errors in ihei 
including the very odd slalema 
the court recently had four fr 
members. Bui Ihere is a gw, 
of wit, of penetrating and rvj. 
social criticism, of a deep »cr 
ment to the avoidance of 
rather than its translation irro. 
possibly less attainable ifol 
“ equal justice under !»’. 


little A listen : whereabouts of a copy, 
oilier than the Hogan copy, of the 
edition of Emma published at Phila- 
delphia in 1816. Also whereabouts 
of copies in the U.K. of the 1832 
and 1833 Philadelphia editions of the 
six novels, other than those belong- 
ing to die Bodleian Library, Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes, and the Jana 
Austen Memorial 't rust. 

D. J. Gilson. 

40 Hamilton Road, Oxford. 

Sir John Barrow 1 1 764-184X1. second 
secretary o[ Hie Admiralty, 1804-45, 
and founder of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society; whcreubouls of letters, 
person n I documents, &c.. for a his- 
tory of British scientific explorations. 

John E. Caswell. 

10 Downside Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. 

Sir Funnels Bernard (1712-79). barrister 
and colonial governor: Jdlcrs, diary, 
family papers. &c. ; for a critical 
study of his life in England and 
Massachusetts, 

C. A, Myrans. 

Connaught Hall, Tnvislock Square. 
London, W.C.1. 

Dion But tele null: whereabouts of por- 
traits of Dion and Agnes Doucicnull 
painted 1860-61 by Alfred Hitchings 
Corbauld. 

Christopher Cnlthrop. 
Flat I, 26 Albemarle Road, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 

Orestes Brownson, American transccn- 
denlulht philosopher; wliercubouts of 
letters, MSS. material, for un edition 
of his writings. 

. Daniel R. Barnes. 

211 McVey Hall,' University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


bjti&nd Architecture 
jjiE.MARV. Dream Castles . 128pp. 
Andr6 Deulsch. £2 2s. 

)j, American writer's survey of 
in of the world's most flamboyant 
deuces, and of those who created 
im to satisfy their dreams, wax a 
y idea, competently carried out. 
)e writes about the seraglio at Istan- 
r 1 and the palace at Bangkok, of 
he vestiges of Hadrian's villa at 
livoli and of Ludwig II’s fantastic 
mile of Neuschwanstein, of the 
Alhxmbra and the princely homes of 
Vanderbilts. The familiar story 


Canterbury, New Zcolnnd; information 
concerning a prenaratorv school foun- 


concernlng a preparatory school foun- 
ded at French Form, Brinks Peninsula 
(r. 1850s), by Thomas Southey Baker 
— pupils included Lord Rutherford 
and Lord SeafteJd; also information 
about the Earl of Bantry, who settled 
near the school. 

J. Hunt. 

Ebury House, Romsley. Birmingham. 

Catharsis: a questionnaire sent out by 
D. A. Barker, circa 1935; information 
on an article on this believed lo have 


appeared in a Scottish journal. 

Elizabeth Ro; 


Elizabeth Ross. , 

10 Castelnau Mansions, 'London; 
S.W.13. 

Church paintings: photographs, 

records relating to commissions or 
briefs given to artists, literature, 
press cuttings, for a hand-list of 
postwar paintings in British churches. 

Rev.'T. Devonshire-Xones. 
Portsmouth College of Technology, 
Hampshire' Terrace, Portsmouth, 
Hants. 

Ealing College, formerly Ohurdv House 
•.School:. reminiscences, papers, 
holographs; for a hislory of the 
school since 1820. 

' . J. R. Dowse. 

' 100 Fern bank Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

Edge It III: any information about the 


whereabouts of any letters; for a col- 
lected correspondence. 

Walter M. Merrill. 

22 Blenheim Road, London. N.W.8. 
Alexander Gedda (1737-1802). biblical 
scholar: any unpublished material, 
letter*. Ac. 

R. C. Fuller. 

St. Edmund's House, Cambridge. 

R. ft. Cttintinghanic Gruhanie : any of 
his letters to and from Joseph Conrad 
(apart from the letters at Dartmouth, 
Yale and Ardoch): for an edition ol‘ 
tile correspondence. 

. . C. T. Waits. 

Arts Building. Univcrxiiy of Sussex, 
Brighton. 

James Arcltdale Hamilton. English fur- 
trader in North America in the 
1830s: wliercubouts of un unpublished 
manuscript biogruphy of Hugh Gloss 
which he wrote. 

Miss P. H. Winkelman. 
Stale University of New York at 
Albany, Albany. N.Y. 12203. 

Joseph Henry ([799-1878), American 
physicist and first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution: whereabouts 
of documents written by Henry or 
addressed to him. 

Nathan Rciugold. 

Smithsonian institution, Washington, 
D.C. 20560. 

“ Ala- Ralph Hnhson author of " A 
Tribute to the Memory of a Friend 
(Michael 1..)”: information as lo his 
identity. 

J. W, Lever. 

8 Hamilton Court. Hamilton Road. 
London, W.5. 

James Holland U7W-IK70): where- 
abouts of letters, information about 
any descendants of ills sons, Thomas 
William b. 1825 and James Henry 
b. 1827. Also details oT uny Hollands 
owned by readers. 

S. Morloy Tonkin. 
Ford House, Ford, Shrewsbury. 

Leigh Hunt ; the names of Hunt's 
lawyer und his brother's lawyer ; the 
identity of u Mrs. (7) Guest, 
known lo Hunt and Moxon : Ihe date 
Hunt moved from 5 York Building lo 
4 Upper Chcyno Walk. 

Nicholas A. Salerno. 
Deparfmem.of English, Arizona Stale 
University, Tampa. Arizona 85281, 

Violet Hunt: Information about her 
heir or Jieirs ; for a biography of 
Ford Madox Ford. 

Frederic Jacobs. 

Department of English, University of 

nuri ■ i i _ ! 


d Blenheim is retold ; and that of 
John Rich (1682 7-1761), pit-v- fyauich Palace, in a sense the most 
and theatre manager: anjiw.*, of lhem h1! since nothing 


materials or other infonjirmj 
a biography. 

C. F. Burps 

Box 98 f » Lexington, Vireinii It 
US. A. 


The Roden family of Brostfey.S 
shire; any information on ihi,< 
famous pipemaking family ; l 
family hislory. 

Peter C. Rtf 
6 Canberra Crescent, R.A.F.U 
Weston-super-Mare, Sown) 

Eleanor Roosevelt: unpubMih 
doles, stories or pictures; font 
lion lo be published. 

Stella K. Hufc 
67-66 108 Street. Forest HK 
York 11375. 


\m visible now that the recently 
:ov(red remains are again below 
und. The theme of course gives 
vrtunily for some spectacular 
Mfnphs. 


TryihaUa Rowe, whose poflu: 
painted ca. 1890, by Sir & 
Clauwn: any information iK-. 

ur«. 


rot, M, H. Tile Makers of Black 
Ac hex. 400pp. The Holland 
Press. £8 8s. 

tottman" soldiers on. Captain 
aafj book was published in 1910. 
.to long been scarce and more 
pfl) ; ive than many of the wares it 
sriibei, so this reprint is very wel- 
sx. The book Is a classic. Its 
jwic standpoint may now seem 
shshloned, and so loo may its 
P«<l pace ; and later research may 
unearthed a few new facts : but 
p never been superseded. 


The Library. Shell Rwearcb Lc 
Carrington Plaslks l* 4 
Unmion. Manchester. 

John Raskin portraits : 

any of these not already FJ 
the Inquirer. A nwjW L 
listed in Cook andWeAgto 
edition of Rurim s T 
purtruils by IV ^ 
Thomas Richmond. E. 


The Ru.kin 0*H«. $ 
.School. Bcmbrulgc, Wf 


Charles Kenneth SroirM^ 
1931)1, translator of fg, 
letters, photographs or 


Department of . tu E Al’ 

■ State University- No** ^ 
Swift s copy 

quarto P ,,nlcd J^io*2 
Jacob Tonson, « 
sale catalogue of 
information on Us 

544 Well M3lh 
N.Y. 1 0025. 4 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

[The inclusion of a hook in this list does not preclude its subsequent re vie 1 1 1 ] 


overseas. He served first in the mili- 
tary side of ihe I.M.S., and his 
account of the " gentleman's life ’’ 
typical of the British raj even in the 
days oi ks decline will bring nostalgic 
memories lo many of his renders. 
But he was not entirely happy; and 
when the opportunity of transferring 
to Ihe civil side came his way. he 
Look it. His close contacts with his 
Indian subordinates were almost 
wholly human and easy; not so his 
relations with the Head of his Dis- 
trict, One experience which shook 
him badly was ihe duly— not uncom- 
mon wilh Civil Surgeons— of super- 
intending the execution by hanging 
of a convicted murderer; and this 
was made more acute for him by the 
fact that the convict wax one of his 
own medical students. His descrip- 
tion ot' an appalling choleia epidemic 
in a remote village, and of how he 
dealt with it, reveals ihe kind of man 
thal he is. Long before be left India 
he had come to realize that western 
surgery and medicine is only a small 
part of what that country needs. 


wrote about the language while and 
after it changed). Appended are a 
selection of translations of Matthew 
6, 24-34, from the tenth century to 
the New English Bible of I9bl, and 
a short glossary of some linguistic 
terms not used in the text. 


Betsy Barker's pioneer work in this 
field in Cranford. 


Classicnl Studies 

West, David. Reading Horace. 

1 56pp. Edinburgh University Press. 

30s. 

In this book, based on a course given 
to honours classics students in 
Edinburgh University in 1964, 
Mr. West first analyses selected pas- 
sages from Ihe Epistles to show the 
range and mastery of Horace's 
imagery. He then analyses a number 
of Odes which have been misinter- 
preted either by an older generation 
of scholars, or by “ new " critics such 
as Quinn, Nisbet and Williams. In his 
concluding observations he makes the 
point that todny's rejection of the 
“ documentary fallacy “ in poetic in- 
terpretation does not necessarily en- 
tail acceptance of an “ unreality fal- 
lacy ", which dissociates Ihe poems 
entirely from real life. Mr. West is a 
lively and persuasive critic, who 
could write a valuable book if he 
amplified and developed in a more 
orderly sequence the arguments 
which here could only be illustrated 
In somewhat disjointed fashion. 


Literature and Literary Criticism 
Dnntis Alagherii Epistolae. The let- 
ters of Dante. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee. Appendix by C. G. 
Tlardie. 311 pp. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 
Toynbee's Da mis Epistolae has been 
out of print since 1940, and a new 
edition of this valuable work is wel- 
come. Since it is a lithographic re- 
print nothing has been changed or 
added except u five-page bibliogra- 
phical appendix of articles published 
since 1920. Many of these are difficult 
of access, and it is a pity the editor 
was not allowed or persuaded to add 
a brief outline of recent critical views. 
Unless, for example, a reader can 
consult a file of the DDJ, he may well 
not know why the authenticity of 
Epistle X, confidently accepted by 
Toynbee on p.163, is with equal con- 
fidence rejected by the present editor. 


Country Life 
Gh/c/c to English Domestic 
303pp. Country 


vade mecum for people who 
UiUlely homes as well as their 
l^ wilh brief notes on archi- 
F4l«lures and styles from Nor- 

riS.“ 0UVBau tDd modern. The 
are clear and carefully 

i«5SS i rtrilyinarchl - 


Traditional ^*$5* 
mation on source*, a" 1 ?* ,*1 


mat ion on 

variants of tins ^nre. 

edition. j. 


i 'l Modern Architecture. A 
rapny compiled by Dennis 
"PP. Published by Lund 

6? (? r the Architectural 
‘ton. London. 30s, 

2? holography of the 

'8 C nt J s h * C ^ ^ 

Lkm biographies of.ks 
lustrations. It is parti- 
Qutpl 0 ” f® twentieth 
. c A aD 4 German schools. 
Suture has moved so 

F^oCw one °cf s are sim 

N irriierrti- , mg - ^ on ) e artists 
|*y (who dSi i5 cludcd i so is 
Pit) and° Kn fc ^ modern archi ' 
|^^Phha^?h? a - n Sha . w * Whose 
pi*V "Wh a v! ex ? ress,6n of one 
na 4QV I doing in this 


28c Bolton Gardens 


Drama 

Middleton, Thomas. Michaelmas 
Term. Edited by Richard Levin. 
139pp. Jonson, Ben. Epicoene, or. 
The Silent Woman. Edited by L. A. 
Beaurline. 159pp. Tourneur. 
Cyril. The Revenger's Tragedy. 
Edited by Lawrence J. Ross. 1 30pp. 
Middleton. Thomas mid Rowlf.y.. 
William. The Changeling. Edited 
by George Wnlton Williams. 1 12pp. 
Bromr, Ric hard. The Antipodes. 
Edited by Ann Hanker. 1 38pp. 
CHATMAN. George. The Widow's 
Tears. Edited by Ethel M. Smeak. 
1 1 9pp. El I IF.R liCII:, GBORQl:. 

The Man of Mode. Edited 
by W. B. Carnnchnn. 158pp. 
Congreve. William. Love for 
Love. Edited by E. L. Avery. 
147pp. Chide k. Colley. The Care- 
less Husband. Edited by William 
W. Appletqn. 135pp. Fielding, 
HenrY. Tfte Author's 'Farce (ori- 
ginal version). : Edited by Charles 
B. Woods. 151 pp. Edward Arnold. 
15s. each. .(Paperback 7s. 6d.). 
These new additions lo the fast-grow- 
ing Regents Drama Series maintain 
the high standards df legibility and 
scholarship established by ■ /earlier 
titles! Each volume has a critical in- 
troduction, variant readings and ex- 
planatory notes at the foot of the text- 
pages, and. a chronology of the 
author's life. 


Music 

Porter. Maurice M. The . Em- 
bouchure. 144pp. Boosey and 
Hawke-s. 35s. 

There has been no lack of mono- 
graphs on the various aerophones, 
nor on thal other wind-instrument, 
the human, voice, but a book about 
the mouth asappl'ed to music-making 
apparatus is new. It calls the atten- 
tion of musicians lo the physiologi- 
cal apparatus they employ. It has, 
for instance, a great deal to say about 
teeth in terms of sheer dentistry ; it 
is amply supplied with diagrams to 
explain the muscular action required 
to play both wood and brass; it 
takes account of the differences be- 
tween reeds, lips and edges as sources 
of sound. Embouchure is deAned as 
the mode of applying the lips and 
mouth to the mouthpiece of a par- 
ticular instrument. This is not an 
Instruction book but mainly a book 
of applied physiology, and to that 
end contains a glossary. It also con- 
tains photographs and radiographs. 
It is in fact a comprehensive account 
of r special part of musical tech- 
nique. 

Radclifj : e p Philip. Mendelssohn. 

Master Musicians Sories. 210pp. 

I. M. Dent. 18s. 

This revised edition of Mr. Rad- 
cliffe’s rather reserved critical bio- 
graphy of a composer who was over- 
placed in this country for more than 
half a century contains an appendix 
devoted to one or two works only 
published during the past fifteen 
years. They include an early violin 
concerto, two symphonies for string 
orchestra, two concertos for two 
pianos, n clarinet sonata and a violin 
sonata. Mr. Radcliffe ■ has briefly 
discussed them ; and provided two 
musical jlivistratibnS :fr6rl) (hem. The 
price has risen from ?s.;' 6<h to 1 8s., 
a measure rather of the' fall In the 
valile of money since 1954 than of 
any further change 1q the composer’s 
reputation. • • • . 


Browning, H. J. They Didn't De- 
clare It. 298pp. Hamtp. 35s. 
Readers of this entertaining volume 
who previously had rosy visions of 
returning home after u summer cruise 
or Continental holiday, laden with 
portable plunder on which they had 
evaded the tiresome formality of pay- 
ing. Customs duties, will not need to 
be reminded of Mr. Punch's famous 
Advice to Those About to Get Mar- 
ried. Mr. Browning, who when 
he retired xvas a Deputy Chief 
Investigation Olllccr of H.M. Cus- 
toms and Excise (the C.I.D. of C. & 
E.), reveals the ingenious schemes and 
tricks of smugglers, professional and 
amateur, and some of the Customs 
olliccrs' methods of discomfiting 
them. He is also an excellent his- 
torian, explaining the origins and 
growth of the once separate depart- 
ments of Customs and Excise and the 
enormous contribution they make to 
the national exchequer. Readers may 
be surprised to know that if our pre- 
sent Queen had declined to follow 
George Ill’s precedent (observed by 
subsequent inonarchs) in renouncing 
royal right to half the country's 
Excise duties as heirs to Charles II, 
her income for 1965 would have been 
about £500in. Mr. Browning writes 
wilh good horse sense and agreeable 
humour in debunking the “ glamour " 
often attached to men and women 
who arc just common crooks trying 
to fill their pockets at the expense 
of the taxpayer. 


(o the castle, docks, churches and 
other places of interest in and around 
the town. 


Hugo. Garry. The Second Hook of 
huts and V Hinges of England. 
160pp. Newnes. 25s, 

Mr. Gany Hogg has produced a 
second series of enticing full-page 
photographs of some of our oldest 
and quaintest inns, and of oul-of- 
t he- way villages, arranged alpha- 
betically under their counties. His 
notes are merely appendages to the 
illustrations and those who know 
some of his inns might fault him on 
a few details; tor instance, the mural 
of the sun-in-splcndour found in Ihe 
inn at Minster Lovell would presum- 
ably date from the time of Edward 
IV, whose badge this was. and not 
that of Richard~lll. But as a picture- 
book it is alluring. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. The 
Gilt anti the Gingerbread. 232pp. 

■ Michael Joseph. 30s. 

Stately Homes showbiz has no room 
for amateurs. This is the theme of 
Lord Montagu's vivacious book on 
how to share your home with half a 
million visitors a year and foil the 
taxman. Was It the Motor Museum, 
legends of jazz festivals, a fourteenth - 
century gatehouse (much restored) 
with an old abbey and village in the 
background, that put Beaulieu 
(510.000 visitors) ahead of Woburn 
(450,000 estimated) in the Stately 
Homes Players (or Pop) League in 
1966 7 No, says its owner with some 
pride; it was Montagu’s Modem 
Methods applied to catering, queues, 
loos, postcards, souvenirs, home- 
made wine, that brought the crowds 
and will bring them back. He takes 
a swipe at others in the game: at 
Chaisworlh — not even a giuss of 
waterfor sale and few souvenirs; at 
owners who deliberately keep visitors 
away; at the National Trust (loo 
gentlemanly and poor public rela- 
tions). But the terms of reference of 
the Trust and the Beaulieu Develop- 
ment Company are not identical. He 
talks with Lord Bath ; has a love- 
hate with Woburn (they would not 
answer his quiz); envies-the Ministry 
of Works (nine million visitors a 
year - on an advertising budget of 
£1,500), and is persuasive on Ibe.fun- 


Huoill, Robert. / Travelled ' 
Through Spain. 183pp. Vernon 
and Yates. £2 2s. 

Spain fired Mr Hu gill's imagination 
when he was a boy. As an adult he 
look n rucksack and travelled round 
the country. His travelling was un- 
pretentious and his encounters were 
in consequence close to ground. He 
walked. He got chatting to people. 
He kept n meticulous journal. 

World Affairs 

Arikpo. Oko. The Development nf 
Modern Nigeria. 176pp. Penguin. 
4s. 6d. 

Recent happenings in Nigeria have 
to some extent overtaken Mr. Arik- 
po’s book. He completed it in March. 
1966, just after the first military coup 
in Nigeria. He. wrote an addi- 
tional . preface In November, in 
which he commented briefly on (be 
second coup at the end of July and 
the subsequent massacres. Events 
since the end of Iuly, as he says, have 
" taken a new turn for the worse ", 
Indeed, if he had written his book 
a year Inter, it is doubtful whether 
he would have been so optimistic as 
he is about the chances of Nigeria's 
holding together in any sort of unity. 
Even so, his book — an addition to 
the Penguin, African Library— is 
admirable as an objective, well- 
informed " insiders" account of 
Nigeria's constitutional development 
in the pre -independence and imme- 
diate post-independence period, it is 
not so good on economic questions, 
but Mr. Arikpo does emphasize one 
of Nigeria’s greatest economic weak- 
nesses — 'her lack of technically 
trained people. Nigeria in T .lhis res- 
pect is in a far worse position than 
the other former British West 
African territories, and they are none 
too strong. 

On education generally the author 
has many pertinent things to say 
—not surprisingly, since be Is Secre- 
tary bf the National Universities 
Commission. He also has some 
eXtrdmely penetrating comments on 
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More attractions mean more visitors, 
and niore houses liVed ip. Better lions 
in the park than a dead white ele-. 


ment’s: failure to do anything about 
the abuses tbaCwere so blatantly per- 


. id the park tluh^ ^d white ele-. 

Railways : • pharit aLthe end of tbe drivd. . • 

Maoos, &LIN Ol The Midland & ; . . Altogether, this is an invaluable short 

South Western Junction , Railway . ' Travel and Topogrnpby , . 5Iuay *. i 

160pp. David and Charles. 35s. Deldgrfield, Eric R. The Cots- Mazrui, Au A. The Aitglo-Afriraii. 
Mr. Maggs has written a lively and . wold Countryside attd lts Charav- Commonwealth. Political Friction 

Well-doc umeo ted hislory of the fcrr. . 164pp. Newton Abbot: and Cultural Fusion. 163pp. Per*. 

M. & S.W.J.R.. 0 small; traosrCotsr • David and jCMi:les. 10s. 6d. , . gftmon Press. 174. 6d. 
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Mazrui, Au A. The Anglo-Afriran. 
Commonwealth. Political Friction 
•and Cultural Fusion. 1 63pp. Per*. 
g&mbnPress. .174. 6dft . 


battle, people who took pari. &c. ; and 
whereabouts of survey of the b&ule- 
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. field made jn 1643 by Mr. Hoisted: 
' for a history. 


i brigadier Peter Young, 
y HincUord,' . i, Yateley. - Camberley; 

Surrey. •• ■ 

El thru it Palace : whereabouts of MSS., 
.-paintings, drawings; also any prints 
. by Peter. Stent of Eltham or other 
palaces.- : , 

• ' . . CapL E. J. Priesdc/ , 

Garrison. Qfllcers’ Mess. Le Caieau 
Barracks, Cokhesier. 1 ... 
D'fMfliri Uoyrf Garrison, -'nineteenth- 
• century anii-stavery - campaigner':' 
r- i.',',; 1 ' V;- j. V --v} 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. " ■ a ,'S** ir £l 
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&i* nmboa “ of hb diary or 

. Mrs. Nancy Bogen. whereabouls of a * 
920 Theriot Avenue, Api. UK. Bronx, tor * : , 

New York, N .V. ,04 72. SSbl In stage. 

Richard Bickcrton Pvmell Lyons and . p 0B jjsh. 

Edward Thornton, Qrilisfft Ministers Doparimenl o * 1 r 0 \ 
to the United States, 1859-81 : where- CoHege. Urn . 

abouis of their heirs. Cincinnatt -<• . ^ 

James J. Barnes. ■ Wilson -Ssif , 

Department of History, Wabash N York*; 

Co liege, CrawfordsviHe, IndinnH. cffTndia CotnP^ fjlijlg 
Frederick Denison Maurice 0805-72), an y letters 0 f ™ |Ll;‘ j 

Madingley HaU. 

York-, earl/ 
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theologian and writer: any unptib- 
, fished Tetters or papers, and informa- 


tion about his contributions lo 
periodicals. 

E. C'levc Want.- 

;• 706 Park Place, College Station, Texas 
77843. . 

Poetry magazines ; names of any such 
magazines produced at Oxford in the 
past fifty years. 

i.'. Phillip I. Hodson. 

•jlsh. 9-10 St. Clfcnienl's. Oxford. 
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; Dolinger, Jane. Inch Optd. :\S9pp: 
Robert JHaje. 25s.' , ; 

• For those young, enough at heart to 
respond to tales .of buried treasure, 

: Inca Gold Is an appropriate bedside 
book. Among. Us illustrations ^ n one 

• of the author holdjtig the ' golden 
. fitdpu <k ‘knot message by which; 

Recording to the legend, the last Th ca 
ruler sent word, to his people to bury 
their treasure. Here are the stories 
; ; of what befell some of those who had 
’ fiith enough in the legend to follow 
;■ in' the steps of Pizarro in the seafeh 
' fpYgold.i 1 
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Linguistics 

Bolton, W. F- A ■ Short History 1 , of 
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, Uterdry English. 86pp. Edward 
rAmokL. 15s. iPhperback 74. 6d.) 


Havnes, Acfrb# K? Thjsjspovefj 


? ur 8eons 

fbriune 


\ A brief Introduction lo. the subject; 
i treated, jfrbni two points of vlew, 
internal H (changes of sound,. spe|H 


„i aD . rflirioa an and tee at en- ™ ^ ■ 

vpdPnUe cress onthe 40ppl The- author, t59 The Gate- 
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soi}ie belated recogiiitlbp' for Mjss. will serve visitors as an introduction 


is that he xuuv unaerstands African 
ways of thought, without suspending 
critical judgment. ' Sometimes what 
he. writes Is surprising— for instance, 
his tribute to. Smuts as, in one, specific 
sense; a! contributor .to " the later dig: 
nitv o ( African states It is ^ ways 
\^e1l Worth reading. «■ -i ■ • 
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Letters to the Editor (continued) 

MORE COPYRIGHT 


■Sir,— Mr. Owen enmpkiins of British 
book ’idlers' kick of enterprise. but 
surely book sellers who import foreign 
edi lions, of books for which n Brilisli 
jjiiblislier holds ihe eopyiiyhl arc show- 
ing .in c\ce>s ui enterprise, raihcr than 
the lack of it ? Ol course the .mil tide 
ul tin; bookseller Mr. Owen mention* 
i-s iiidefensihte. Inn we would like to 
point on) that Ilu- fault in this mailer 
sometimes lies with the publisher. 

As bookseller* who specialize in the 
Social Sciences and who. we hope, 
possess a decent measure of enterprise, 
our policy i* that we never knowingly 
order a foreign edition of u book in [lie 
English language, in iloili -bound or 
paperback form, when it exists in a 
British edition. 'If we unwillingly do so. 
und when dealing with thousands ot 
lilies a mistake U possible, then wc 
expect to gel Iroin the foreign pub- 
lisher the answer ’’ No British Rights 
If vve receive the hook instead of that 
aimvci then the fault must lie in the 
lack uf linNou between I lie foreign and 
British publisher. 

it is gulling for ns, and our customers, 
tn know that a paperback edition of an 
important academic book cannot be im- 
ported for copyright reasons. The situa- 
tion becomes intolerable when the British 
publisher cun only provide a it out-da led 
edition or has allowed the book to go 
out of print altogether, in cases of the 
latter vve make an' approach to the pub- 
lisher and on several occasions wc have 
obtained permission to import American 
editions of out-of-prini hooks. Would 
Mr. Owen call this lack of enterprise ? 

ANTHONY COMER FORD. 

MARK BONF.. 

Assistant Managers, The Economists’ 
Bookshop. 

Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C-.2. 

Sir,— Mr. Owen really cannol have it 
both ways. 

He rightly complains of the general 
lack of enterprise among English book- 
sellers, We agree. He cannot nlso 
complain of those booksellers who use 
initiative to counter something he does 
not mention— the treatment they receive 
from Britain’s most inefficient industry, 
publishing. Of course there arc a few 
exceptions, but not enough to invalidate 
such a sweeping generalization. 

We are still wailing for a copy of n 
learned book on music ordered by u 
customer three years ago on the .strength 
of Us Inclusion (without any qualifying 
words such as “ forthcoming ”t in the 
music list of a reputable publisher. 
Frankly we' would import a copy from 
auy country whefte it was available. 

The firii loyally of a bookseller is 
indubitably to his customers. If pub- 
lishers were efficient none of these 
problems would arise. One of our lead- 
ing national newspapers fulminates 
regularly about the, failure of exporting 


manufacturers to meet delivery dales; 
the publishing house in the same group 
i> one of the most unreliable on pub- 
lication dates and order handling fit 
is now installing a computer to slow 
things down still morel. 

Let publishers pul their own houses 
in order and operate an efficient industry 
- they will no i then have t«« worry 
about sniping or importing by book- 
sellers. We regu la rly o rder boo k s fro n» 
a publisher in Holland; his lime (o 
service an order and get the honks into 
our hands is less ihnn that of nnv 
British publisher with whom wc deal. 
We have been established for four years 
lu deal only in hooks on music. De- 
spite repeated applications to ninny 
publishers we cannot get reliable or 
regular information on their music 
books. Wc arc deluged by other pub- 
lishers with details of books on garden- 
ing. These facts testify to the true 
malaise of the British book scene. 

JOHN MAY. 

Partner. May and May. 

5 l-loihaiu Road, London, S.W.15 


PLANTER’S CRUNCH 

Sir.— I regret to have to point out 
that the reviewer of The Sonne of the 
River Kwai < J line Si is very much mis- 
informed about the location of (hot 
river, and also about the author's pre- 
vious book. The Bridge oil the River 
K w ui. 

The River "Kwai”, more correctly 
called the Huei Noi or little stream, is 
not a tributary of Thailand's "central 
river” at all, but is the lesser of two 
Tivers which together form the Mae 
Klong. traversing the extreme west of 
that country. The bridge to which the 
reviewer refers In his article is not even 
on the “ Kwai ” at all. but spans the 
other .stream, the Huei Yai. The name 
“ Kwai ", which should be pronounced 
to rhyme with ” way " and is a short- 
ened form of Huei Noi, was first given 
to the Jillle stream by the Allied pris- 
oners of war who built the Burma-Siam 
Railway ulong its course in 1^42-45. 

The story related in M. Boulle's 
earlier work may indeed be regarded as 
non-Hclion in Bangkok, which however 
cannot be considered as an accurate 
source of information about this par- 
ticular episode of history. References 
which are made in that city to the river 
and the bridge are likely to be intended 
for the beguile men t and exploitation 
of the tourist. So far as \ can ascertain, 
the elevation of the myth of the story 
recounted in the book and the film to 
the stntus of fact first appeared in print 
in the reports of the visit of Princess 
Alexandra Id Kauclmnaburi in 1959. 

J. C, SHARP. 

64 Poplar Avenue, Edgbastun, 
Birmingham, . 


MUCH BINDING 


Sir,— Surely Margaret Morel (June 
291 as a librarian cannot be unawure 
that the disadvantages of the paperback 
, in general arc precisely those faults she 
complains of as appearing in her copy 
of the Penguin edition of Julian of Nor- 
wich's Revelations, namely speedy 
disintegration due to gluing single 
leaves together, narrow murglns, and 
also paper of an extremely inferior 
quality. 

If she is not, then she should know 
that wc arc able, to purchase for a few 
shillings what otherwise might cost its 
many pounds on the understanding 
that, we gel something cheaper in value. 
This may sound frivolous, but it is a 
basic fact that.must be grasped by all 
the renders who bemoan the loss of n 
new paperback, after it Couple of weeks 
of tise, . 

She should hot j think cither^ that- in - 
' England purchaser^ of paperbacks ■ are 


KOKOSCHKA : 


.. Sir, — In your issue of :3une 22 Is a . 

■ criticism of a . book .. abpUl ; Oskar 

• ' 'V Kokoschka by Mr. J. P. Hodih. Ip it, 

. Mr. Hodin gives his own Interpretation - 
of a painting .called ‘‘The Crab-”, ‘and 
• ■makes. a most .elaborate ^ personal in ter- 
( prelatipn of. the meaning of the picture.. 

. - AS ib happens I have oymedvthe 
•; Crub 1 *' from very soon after it was 
painted ., and the interpretation of 
Kokoschka qt the. time, ..which I ffjen- 

• • .itiQh in my autobiography. , is quite 

different. t - A 

. < Ip the sen is a. small, figure trying 
.. to swim- Kokorchfea said the swim-, 
me? was himself, and represems poor 
■ Czechoslovakia. , The crab represents 
Mr- u '' Neville^ Chamberlain, . "who 
'Would ohly hA^e lo'piit oui qi>e blqyv.’ 
to Jiavc niro 'from 1 drowning but 
, Ve mains aloof. The painting of the 
: sea and . cliffs bus been done hy layers, 
of paid I being superimposed ■ at 
.different .periods. Tins now gives a 
great sdnse of .'depth like a piece- Of 
sculpture. IE one isolates. any,, one: 
inch of the picture, one' finds it is. 
composed of innumerable colours.' 
And above all. the pic tart Illustrates 
Kokoschka's main thesis ip painting: 
to display the immense dJst&ncethal 
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BERKSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMIITI-E 

iiULMiitMii t'liM.or ni mia.MiiiN 

API'l I* "A I luNs lire Invited irons «|U iI-Ik^I 
1 1 UK \KIANS and I V At HI US vritli tAperu-im: 
■ind nu.>iiiikiiii»ns in v.-h,,.,l lira., run '.tup i-»r Un 
I><IM <il ASSISIWN I LIUKAKIAN. .XiiLrv «>n 
I’cllium .Suit 1 |.>r l.c.iurcri. (UxO in 1I.VII. 

A|inlicu"nii fi-niv, .inJ lurtlR-r inform uii.n ir-'iu 
the I'riii. il’.il. Dlilnir rslie Culk'flc id EdiHJlU*n. 
Woiidlcv, Kc.id i i n lli-iksliiri'. LUrtinu U.ik l"( 
jppl icmmii',. jiih Jul y. I'i h7. 

COUNTY BOROUGH Of BOLTON 

ArrUCATUiNs arc Invli.-d f..r ihv l*OS1 iri 
SLNIOH ASMSIANT LinUAUIAN al III.- lU.li.m 
Tc.hiiical Culk-gc, Mimchcsi.-r R'llum. 

CandiJiiin, shmilil pr.-(iral'll lv Chuiivrcd l.|l>- 

latuili ullhuusK uppUaut'iis ftill «U<< I’m Cull- 

xlU.-ri-ii Innii i *.*.< win- li.it e Uni id .t-nipl.ikil 
Puri J nf the l ln.il C\uin<n:ili>>n. Xxine rvAuljr 
i-v.-iilnp xliiik-s will he r.-i|iilri-J dminff lirnn. 

Sulurv Scnli-: Spu.iiil. L"u’i> iu 1 1.’20 per ainuini. 
Mlnlimmi i-f il.OMl l.ir u C liunuraJ I Ihrarfnn 

Applkulliili. (priiu aval III blc fi.nn Ihv hsl.ihlbh- 
nu-iii ('ll leer. -Jawn Hall. Biill"ii, in he muriusl hv 
1'ih July. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 

APPLK’A I IONS aic mviird fr.-m .-amliduio 
over i he axe ft 21 fur a PUS I ol ASSIMAN 1 
In Hie Library. Queens nulldlnx. This Ubmr) 
.on i aim bunks und p.-rlotll.uls in F.nn Inc. ring. 
GcoluB) uiul Maih.mullcs. Sonic auullll.ailun’ 
and/or experience desirable. Salary Kale L5n0 
io ms. 

AppUcB.lkina. alvlni the numes of two r.f.Tcc*. 
should r.-acli ihe Librarian, The University, Rnv 
lol H. within one week of ihe appearance ol ibis 
Silver 1 1 st mem . 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are invlied for a POST either 
as JUNIOR ASSISTANT (under 21 years ol 
He) or Aajlsiam fover 21 years of and In Ihe 
Ittirnry. Candidates should have passed ihe 
O.C.t, esamlnanon In at least live subjecis al 
Ordinary level. Salary scales 04? io C$90 (Junlur 
AsUnamr or £560 io 1975 (AsLfram). 

ApplIcBilons, giving ihe names of two referees, 
should reach ibe Librarian. The University, a ru- 
ral 8 , alihln one week of ihe appearance of this 
advcnlscmcm. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from candidates 
over ihe ngc of 21 for a POST as ASSISTANT 
in ihe Medical library. Sonic mini Men rluns 
amliot experience desirable. Salary Scute £560 
io LOTS. 

Applications, giving live names nf iwo referees, 
should reach the l.lhrurlnn. Hie Unlvcrahy. 
Bristol S. within one week of the apjic.mra.c ol 
this advert lie men i . 
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APPLU" V l U ’NS at.- imlird truiit (li.uii-icil 
1 1 hi. 1 1 Li tv. |»i ilu- h'lL'iiiiui Pi is l S 

ASSISI \N I liiHKIi I IIIKAKI.vN SnUrv 
■S.iile A I 1 . -I ill. I*' t>< Il.w.s mi anmii it>. 

C \l \l tilil'l K Sjl.m j... .il.-. I ilu.iii.ins- 
Spcclul Sl.iIl- lll.IM.U [■■ Ll.jl* |<CI 

•SL lit H II S I IIIKAIll \r.' s.il .111 v .ile. I IUa- 

iLtn%- bpt.Ul -S..iU- ui. in, ti i,. 1 1 . 4 is p.-r anninm. 

L'-.iniiii.-iicIrii: wLili .u.ouliue l.i i|uahlU'Ullnns 
Nil evpetlcucc A kia>wicdHi ni Wchli re* 
iliilred lor nil posts. 

Fiinlicr parti. ul-iis anil forms ol .Tp|ilf..Tiion 
i>hinlMl4r limn she Duteas ni l.«lnc*iU*n. 
i-uimi) I -Jn-_-.il lull i Mil. i's. • -isllc Slrcei. L.u r- 
narvon t |oslira_ dale, .list July. l'»o. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LIUKAKIAN rcluir.il lor library 
<lt IT.lllIll Vi'lllllh'S (IL r null one nr I wo P.U.M-S 

lil " A " level jivitl / ol lllnuly .Apeileiiec mid 

Uiiulillkjiloiis nil .ni i.i mug.-. .Salary In the ac.ile 
L450 in IMhl wiili li.ilf i.lionl vjcjliiinu. Non- 
r.sld.m hill lu-lp Would W Mil . -11 III IhtdillM uevoni- 
modnilnu. • 

Apply I” l J r in.iiKil. In own h.uidwrliltig, wills 
teatimonljls and tiaiu.-, of iw,. teferres. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
DARLINGTON 

PUBLIC LIBKARV 
K e-u«l ve rt (se ntem 

AITLlCATIuNS urc invited for ihv POST n r 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. Saljty In iiCLordunec with 
A. I 1 . I of i He NJ.C. Seale ithe e.st:iblUlinieni und 
grading of oil Corpora i l<>n officers Is under review 
at present). Appllc.inis must liu..- passed puns of 
the Former ReglHirutlun Rvuuilnatlon or the Part I 
Fsaminutlon of ihe Lihraiy Associuiloii. This pi.st 
would be of purtletilur Interest io u Llhruriun 
Intcrmed in clusslUuaLm mul euwtlwaulitft. 

Applications stating un.- und experience, with 
names of two referees, should K- r.-c.lvid no luti-r 
than 22nd July, hy ihe linruuiili Librarl.in, I’libffe 
Library, Crown Street. Durlinutoti. from whom 
furt her dt-mlh a re u . u IliH c on _t ml i HI. 

UNIVERSITY Ol r EAST .ANGLIA 

1 HI- LIliRAR) 

APPLICATIONS are uivhcd from per- 
sons with expeiteuce and/or (luuflllcaifons 
In Libra rla ash Ip fur n Ptt&T as LIBKARX' 
ASSISTANT. SalHrs on .Seale I iK2u to 
Ll.OoO. on Seale II f l.Ooil i«. (1.220 per 
annum. Application*, ulvtng the numca 
and addresses of iw„ referees, vlumld 
reach ihe I.Ihrurinn. Unfi.-rsliy oi East 
Anallii. Wllberlorce Road. Norwich. 
NOR 7«H. as «ion us possible. T'tiriliti 
purileulan. lire uvuiljhle on uiml kill lull. 


obuiinabk. lull 

, AI ’ 1 ’ 1 K AniiNSaretmWftZ^ 
hed iKisons l.<r il, c folk.^te-rff?'- 

PlllifJI l' MR ARY, r ‘ ,S ’ Cn 'R°E. a. 

III! ANl H k (B,rih l |aM( l, * A * lAX - Ml 

•I’Kiliied front ihe Cliy Librarian 
"•‘"j"' ■«.-• ■Pulif.cat'un, aiW MB-S-^ 
icacli the cut L Ihurun. Central LBrE f 
ivlek Rood, nioucutet. by hh 4 utri'ii- J 
u.-ihcr wall the names of i»v rHuM ' 
D. MAI I . Iiv.iu ( l.rk 

HERTIS 

UAII 1 H r> UiLLEGE UF TFnfW.im 
INHIKMATIDN PROCHSM 1 ® 
Herds r.-uutrr* .-vprilixrf odni'j 
llbrurl.ins 111 Ihe fnfolnuikl Pl«ajj 
s.filon of ihe library. Ih J 
St-nini OOkcr in .ham of the wui ,u 
an uOdirl.iniil Caiakiiurrf.MsuKu f. 
panslun io Polvit-chnfe mua il t. ' 
ilw devi-lur*iiLni nf scry hi«e c-^Lato 
of books and non.|nidhk«vJ fyn ,l 
niuierlul Pie* cm Infonnadon rt'^j 

sysi.-nis urc bused on U.DC aMio. 
ordlnaic Indus, but future rt^ tj/f 

the Br.jier use of ivmpmai rj at> 

form m.-ihods. 

*f lie salurl.s will tv So'.s 
Grade it. <25 lo 12,105 Afn.. 
£ 1 , 221 ) it- £1,4.15 ucuJrdlni Kitting, 
encc and uiiullflcailom 

Applicniiont should he un i, -,i 
Rcg'Jitnr. HaiDeld College ol TitfiVc. 
HuiDeld, Hens, us mvo u pv'V 


HUNTINGDON AND 
PETERBOROUGH COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

Appllcailnas arc hufied for da n 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN. I.AMStV. 

Commencing Salary. Kvwdtai tv ga! 
and experience. wtiMn the lAnit’i 
1(420 to £1,220 per annum, 

Anptkaiion* giving mnkjiin of ik 
fl.-ntwns and csprrieBce Mi ibe bm 
rvfct.ai. should reach ihe undenttw »’ 
iltan 24th July. I 06 ’- 

Lit 1C P SMITH. Cirri of ihr To. rot 
County lliilldlngs, Humtnedoo. 


UBRARIANS UBRAR 1 A.NS 

NORTHAMPrONSMIRE COUNTY 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

jagEUKE* 

Sl^ 1 UBRARIES li 1.020 In (1.4.15) 

« si* «ra hulled from i ik ’AT IONS arc Insiied from Churittcd 
itlllCATIuNS ft™ !" s jrd Librarian^ for ihe ah»s v Post vvhLTi is -k-.m 

Jadiw nl’h im H m- ’? -f R.-ui»nal 

■Settee ^^STSfriraiOrade ffwh* diikuw of scril.e wll he in 

In the Fucithy ll,e C.nmcir* 

’ S* SSiSSWlltot^ ond mnt pot'll win reltiM yiuillt* 

rfiSSew library icchiiiuuca ' • 

1 « r pJ iSfriiHial reeommendiiiloni. lnlt- Norihampion U f 5 nifnuiM fn 

[j ulcy rnihhi £ j|.(j t ;i® Further pnniculan. may h-e .■ 

BN tf M ^|5 CW Fiudf,-r r”'iijis Wrlaht, Ciwmy l.lbrarUn. Conn 
»5“ lrt s , *T“Ji"ftSm .h? RcBtaiar. by Xtrcci, N.inhampi«ii. hy ah.un 
»' k to iK I* reoelv.-d not Lucr than 2l.il 

PkSx duoie reference R v/ <0/ CITY AND COUNTY 01 
lli LIBRARIES DLPAK I 

APPLICATIONS are Invlied 
— , dKinnw fRT I f ATIflNI l-ihrwrljns for ihe Pus l of nK.A 

fiiNER LONDON tUUL A l iuin Salury w||h{n A P , 

AUTHORITY .lvnllntiic and removal cviicnses i 

rut fur COLLEGE FOR FURTHKR .IraimsiancM. 

fi)UCATION Applfcui long, with il IL - names 

_ n.ifuw.1 should reach the Cliy Librarian. 

-UlfATlliNS iBfavhed fwin Norwich (from whom further pi 

VJ" .dwtaeslijvr^ti .AumKt.jw. 
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LIBRARIANS 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
INSriTUTli OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
ti*. i e. 'Designalej 

,ISH "iUsss.ts,r'"* 6D 

Hints...... LIBRARY 

r« A f .r P .Ki C "' T V NS ar ' invllcd from Graduates 

rtfujbly |tnif.-ss..iiully ■iiialin.d sn.r 
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■n seniority ,hat -r k.-ui.'.MI CoS- I-efetaNy ‘ W.dcvV,.nlly 1 UU VHS.lt pUgC/ 

ft <jl «enhf wll he In lu.s^dnnce With tullab!j ' — 

Hie Nat ntul Join! C.sunciV* Scheme. Salary rai SENirvjt kNMSI AN TYlBS A I' iTm c 

™Z "** *" , PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 

N-uihampion U J5 nifnuiM fiom l-nsran amnlmT'ond^r" 1 ‘’ lfcur,, lu 42.M0 p.r A PPOINTMENTS 

F* imk*5 '•»> Jw obtained (twin R. lecturer. 1 1 .fO^’ r | 11 P tY..(4ii ibiS 41 ?^ UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

prys^ i ft i .Er,j4S3a. i iss 

\-S3S.-tu l KESr*Aia5- 1 fft-., 

J£h t'nlivmliy nf ^ and 

CITY AND COUNTY OF NORWICH Y Cntfcln Par fc. Cardiff, io APnttaUuns mine ciples), togciiuT with the 

IIUR4R1TS |)LI>\H rMFNT murErd «.{y u. fl PP ||,: «l* , n forms should he num.-i ,.f iht«v referees, should be sum not laKT 

" XR Mr.N f gg”. _ n,t < . bier Jhap |’ih Augiur. quoting ‘ han 11 f"ly. IW. lo Ihe Regisinir and Seorc* 

APPLICATIONS urc invlied worn Chartered -h- 1 - 1166 number 1 LS si. wry, Old Shire Hall, Durham, irom wlumt Inr- 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


INTERNATIONAL Residential iriub.~-^Toa 
* douHc and alnglr iwin»: p.r wtvk. pari- 

Yarhhlll Komi, East C ruydon. I.nndon, 
.Tel. CHOjdou 2634. 

DOEMS acceded f.T Inc! iisr ra Hi Momhly 
i and mibmlsslim in Publl-he/s. Far 

srctnib of this unique serve.- Mump.-d addressed 
envelope, Aulhnr** Analyiical Services. 22 L"fRii#- 

nam House, Kingston Hill. _Surrcy. 

1^ i^lpENTTAL Drama Academy. Pfurpale 

galleries and 

EXHIBITIONS 


APPLICATIONS urc invlied trorn Chartered 
UhrarUnx for ihe Pus I of BRANCH OFFICER. 
.Salary wlililn A.P. 4 HI. 45' in (1.6651. H, Hiring 
available and rcmavnl cviicnses p.tt.tbl<- In .-crialn 
klrunmtancex. 


.....UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
lD Di,nA^!?.[ ANr LIBRAKUN 


injn ji j iiiy . iw, io Ihe Rcgi'iinir and Sccrc* ORITISH MiKcnvr , 

wry. Old Shire Hall. Durham, irom wiu.nt fur- xS" wcukda n IU inf "sf.nS« w J ,w 1 ft " ca 
iht-r paiifcularx may be obiulned. lAnnllcunte from cxhlMiVnu " d r-hii d 1 n T -* 1 ?' 0 ' V u, V Dl 

•ibr.md may submli one copy only.) TO!?*. .. *-“ 5 ^ l’ol>'i'!»g'U'e la.il 

I IKl ‘1 (TopcT tv T Sp . rv C T KTvCT In Camtda. 


t-iraimsianues, APPI lr a mTCmc 1 1 » . 

mr»Tr« * 'I ^ Arc invJicd ffiini flRA- 
Applfcui long, with iljar njniw of iwo referee*. ^lih either rrof.-xslonal quaJincarlpn? or 

Jin mid reach the Cliy Llbiurlan, Central Library, S? |, S , iH!5 J" n umicislty library, for ihe'rAsV 
Norwich (from whom fviriher puril.idura nwy be ol ASMS1ANT LIBRARIAN (SCIENCE) In the 


.id ihe library iur rxceUcm fu.illut.x. 
xa for direr rorkrai dally and la lined 
jilUidJ body of si odea is. Tlic librarian 
-dm Hrad of Derurimeni and hs.Isu 
H timfci of the College as a whole. Salary 
'ir-JO by £75 ta £1,875. LVmm.-n.Ing 
fciipliBi u amUOcaikmj and experience. 
_ j.m i romia and further parii.-ulur* irom 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

THE ASHF1LLD SCHtRiL. 
KFRKRY-IN-* SIIITLLU 
HcoUnuatce. N. I r kli.-r, M.A., M.Ed. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS nrv ln\ it.d from Chartered 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

READERSHIP IN FRENCH AT 
T1 .. KING’S COLLEGE 

. T llc , Invhe npplkailons for the Reader- 

Hilo fn French i enable at King’s Concur, tan- 
nidaics will be required lo have a special ln- 


r—r' „ - t .r , o , n A—i::: APPLICATIONS un- invited irom Chartered awiinma. iu wnnm anpli.ailons fiit 

Si /A '' C mV LRnnrlnn* for ihe POST of SCHfKiL- LIBRA- gPjgjMW he sent by .Satu rday. 2 ^h July. W67 

^nn^‘nu,, gT u i? r K,AN ’ MSELASEY PUBLlCTfRRA 


nUp g Ph t i lbranf s ‘ u d.oia who are obom to rorrv J 1111 ®'”. will be required lo have a special In- 
nin C ^h U r u Jur ' 1 ' al . 1 College of Librnrlnnjhlfi If 1 ,*** '? Ihl ' Held of Modern French Literal urc. 
X’ # ,i 1 ; c Whlteed In the Umra.urc of '» U.413 a year pl.t, (h 0 

wteikc will be cuii-.ldi-n-d. LoiKhm airawance. 

»in "ftXlf 111 hc l,,,t,cr wlihfu the scale £895 by i Apr *l! ,;i " lo 1 D * ,l ° copies) musi be received am 
*2“ ‘'-W* ««■ 0.11)5 by 180 to EI.MOptf ‘^n 16 Ociober. 1967. by ihe Academic 

nnmim according to qiihUDcatlonj aud CKKrlcnro University ol London. Senate House. 

nJakVil? lunfctihrs may be chained from iho .Ij . ‘j whoni l**her panlcularx may be 

Unlvcrvliy College of Swansea. Simile- ^ lntcl - 

k ,u « whn P' appll.-ailons (da 


DON BOROUGH OF BARNET 

[IBRARKS DEPARTMENT 


ICATIDNS IN Invlied from ChailcrcU namely £|.0wl to ' 
Uri salt wluble UDencnce for newly .l,„ K-vontl that 
KCT el STOCK EDITOR which Involve* having regard to 
jRiiy tor cofutmoce and revision oi 
b uiMWfli Lhnrka In system : super- . romw of nppllc 


The salary will be In uec.irdnncv with die Llbra- 
liuns’ Seale of ihe Null, uiul Joint Council's .Seales, 


"HAAf*?. PUBLIC LIBRARIES' 

- A S I ? TANT CATALOOUER 
. ,0 . r . ‘ he “hove POST arc In- 


incly il.Ou) to (1.220 per unnuin with nWBrcs- vlfcd from Cltirrered Librarians or peraona rortlv 

>n beyond ihai scale io 11.435 per annum, qualified. Salary within Llbrarlang Snecfa) 

ting regard to Mpcrfoijv- nnd ability. ^ t820 to £1,220 (Chanercd LlbrarlamJfJ.PW io 

Forms of application (stamped addressed etivo ? olm 0CC0 «llnB to qualiflca- 


n iClMWtl janrla in system : super- . tu nppii.-uon mm uuurcisca Clive- y on , .„ d — - 

,4 cfodfitadoo and cataloguing ond >»pcl together with further details may be obtnlned aIvSi 2, .liff*!® ?' 

sms. ssssj- sntfitttf- “ Iht aSSI 

,. 1 -bni _gfeng runes of iwo referees. a. R. DAVIS. Clerk of ihe Couniv Council. . 


i tJunasc &dur, Senior Officcis' Grade rciumcd to the Headmaster m ihe school Dot later 
ra.ig (2,265 nhu Ltudon WelgbiUig). ,han J >*. '» 7 - 

gt.ibni, ghing names of two referees. A- R. DAVIS. Clerk of ihe County Council. 
lia-.tJlfj L /on, Ccflllft! UbririTi 11l6 nAWAf r/*i i •>»- n A ■ n 

.fa. N.IV4. by 29th July, 1967. BOROUGH Of SALE 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from Chartered 
THE ROVAL BOROUOH OF l.fbrarlaiu for poll nf LENDING LIBRARIAN. 

kENSINGTON AND OHELSEA ^uSUllXa iU t SS*3ST* m 

IWO SFNTnu AcctdTAKrrc Applications ttallug Hge. guullilcoilons and cx- 


c.cj. H.W4, by 29th July, 1967. 


I H WdlLLMS. Town Cleric. 


THE ROVAL BOROUOH OF 
kENSINGTON AND OHELSEA 


TWO SENIOR AtStVTANn-q Applications stating hr.-, ttuuiiit.-ailons and ex- 

11)40 a (I SM wiMum pertence, together with mimes und Bddre-tsa tonly) 

,«|L- encrttilc TNARTFliFn iirda rcfcttci, should ic.icli ihe Town Clcfk, 

*k mbSS ^ kSlSS amir « Igj yn_Hall. Sale, Ches hire, by 24 th Juiy, >967., 
r-* 4 (mcritacc. Apnilcailoni, with names BOROUGH OF STOURBRIDGE 
inton. to Town CTerit. Town Hall. W. 6 . PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

' SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT nqubvd. 

dtu up dam ntCTB ifT SiilioWe for partly uuallfled person or perron 
V5k™Ji. N U,blKl( - I u waiting the result of Library* linn I examina- 


r onS k 8l; " , 1S. , ? e ‘ OuaUBcittfona and ex- 
periencri tounher wilh the names of two referees, 
JPJ^e Chief Librarian. Cemral Library, Earlvton 
Road. Wallasey, within seven days of the appear- 
ance of ihla adverihemmi. 

WARE COLLEGE 

Sluiu Road, Ware 
_ , Telephone wire 4941 

Principal, J. Tlplsdy. H.Se.fEcon.), A.C.C.S.. 

A.M.B l-M. F.R.Econ.S. 

Applications are inrited Trorn am II lied persons 
f° r ‘he IX* 1 uf ASSISTANT TUTOR LIBRA- 
RIAN. Grade B. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

INbllTUTE OF HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 

APPLICATIONS ore Invllcd from 
OR A DU AT ES. »1ih experience of his- 
torical research, for the POST uf 
DEPUTY EDITOR or Ihe Victoria 
lounty History. Salary scale (Including 
London Allowance). £2.600 by (IPS ta 
CI.B20 (efficiency bar). £105 to £1,335. 
blur Ling piilnt according to qualillcailoni. 

Further panlculsri from Secretary, 
losilluic of Hlxt-orlcnl Research, Senile 
liotac. London, W.C.l. 


Applications Staling hr.-, uuulliteotlons and ex- Funlier derails and application forms which 
pertence. together with mimes und addresses (only) aliould be mvirned wWhfn two week* ’of he 


Troa) A rrc NEW ZEALAND 

'Boon's L,S " UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 

m am II ned C'HRI STCH U RCH 

r TUTOR LIBRA- APPLICATIONS are invited for Ihe following 
i.iniwv appolnuncm. 

ntlon forms, which READER hi FRENCH : Applicants should hnvo 
iwo weeVa of the Initially a goad Honours degree In French ai name 


appearance of litis advertisement, obtainable from Commonwealth or American University. Prefcr- 
tlio Principal. encc will be given to coiidldaiut with broad acu- 


C0UNCIL 

..PUBLIC LIBRARY 


tho Principal. 

WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

SUTTON COLDFIELD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Lichfield Road, Sultan Coldfield 


lion. Salary, Librarians Scale 0820 to £1.220 per . PriiKlpnl, C. J. Lewis. B.A., B.Sc.(Econ.) 
annum) commencing according to qunlMcmlona APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


CATIONS are InWied (dr the POST of 0>l<1 experience. Appllcmions. vdlh names of iwo 
bLIMARIAN, AP. I io III i(K20 m referees, to Borough Llbrerlnn, Public Library, 
« tthfeKunh Qirdea CJiy. Stourbridge, by I7ih July. 196?. 

k a ye n uf age or over and A. P. PRURV. T own Clerk. 

VWW cspeneiKC and quaNflegtlon. WEST SUFFOI K COUNTY 

■*» ipptuprisie io this post urc varied W “ 1 S rrfi nuoii UUN * * 

•'Fwwnni wlih ill branch uctlvltfos COUNCIL 

Jrhk ihli In chides an active brunch 
jVJJ* 2 * ,n '“"l 7 centre, lhu orgunHa- 
Jbsuw of stock for n further branch In 


dcmic Interest as well aa a specialized field of 
research, und there is room for special qualifica- 
tions in the Medieval and Renaissance period. 
Some senior nnlvcraliy leaching experience wll] be 
necessary. 

Application* dose 4th September, 1967. 

Salary scale: Reader: between SNZ3.600 and 
SNZ640D p.a. (JNZ2 equals £1). - 

Approved fares to ChrtaKhurcb svD) bo allowed 
for un appolnice and his dependent family, togcihei 
with actual removal exuensea Within specified 


A PPL If* ATT riNg mv (m-tmi f.-,r .h n Ar.nr.ikrr Approved fores to Christchurch win bo allowed 
MENT or A&SIS TA NT L 1 B R AR°I AN°at thn^hn™ for ** n “nxwlntec and his dependent family, togeihet 
“w-Wi ^from B Ut ffifvbS?® "- 1 «">»«* «“*»*« specified 

Salary scale A.P. II (Cl. 020 to £1.220). Candidates ,ln,u,> 


SOUTH LONDON ART GALLERY 

„ Peek ham Road. S.L.5 
Palnrlnps by Hon lliuhens 
i. L m . pi!®,, Howard Bliss Colicx-tlon 
xvre 5 ir.iBk Y .« ,n S,H AUGIISf. IW 
WEEKDAYS 10 «. SUNDAYS 3-fi. Free 
Ihe Southwark Coll-ci Inn of Urlglnal rrliiis 
may be seen on Mondays io Erldjja beiwccn 10 
4jn._an a_3, p.m. Satur days by Biipninimnii. 

" U-UENSTEIN i I.O.A N F..\l[l BI 1 It )N OF 

8!liiSB? , D r f Ii , a*NU ,,i NAIK ' NAL 
fisajtfjija ?;,'x N ia,„™js 

fund. Weekdays 10-5 30. Snriir- 

a”d L«J\"‘ CDdcd 40 July 3,rf - 147 NfW 


THEATRES 

M E ™ A ‘?n SEP** 76J 5 : resiasirant 2dJ5i: 6 

rTarv-c 8 f?«ANLr nB fl ,1 * M “nivl. — R A.F- 

rtHrYS CHANT— 1 Liveliest since AIBe 
etnif^__Kov comedy by Keith Dcwh uixi. 

BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A S np?ir AN p IlrjOKS L. N ?' V - *> L D. OUT OF 
i-‘? U wa,,, *H» "tl'C 

Pa r^ New Yog^ l.^v 
ANTIQUE | MAPS. Compeiti He^prlCrt. — Arl 
Plain hut Ion. 91 Hi gh Stn-u. Aimmiiuin. 

A a!ii5' U ? MAPS J PR,N UiT Vorelin. 
Also views arid dcwiruilve Mibjccts.— yieaia 

Hl " "““■ **■ 

Maiylcoone, N.W.j. Thonc 7^,1. 

T EARNED and sclcnilflt: periodical "in "alJ Juu- 

»■*» 

Mlg Jn an ^us l a L u n , al 11112 

fissi-fts. r ,c — ■ 


lyA WrJio Box H.1735. The Times. F t- A 

“ M Y « mjfaA 1 .'. Hot-thf.aA? n «mloncd fn 
iF-i. OBSERVER. Jan. 15. Pri- 


LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMh COMMITTEE 
APPLICATIONS arc invited for thu POST of 


opportunities with Fisons 


Collette with eRvci from 1st Scpicmber. \%i. {?"?.. “" UBI ,erauv,u wiuun spectaea ^ n.i/sn, me times, h , C4, 

Separate A.P. II 1(1.020 to Cl.aOL CandMaica lln '! l, \ . . L ^ . _ . , , r . ‘ M Y .. LI ^ \ As~mrriilroi k -d In 

ahould have passed the Registration examination or , FuriJicr poriktilart should bo obtained Tfum Ihe ' Bricflna OBSERVER. Jan. 15. Pri- 

Ihe Pan 1 (IniennctlLiie) examination of tbo Assoclaifon of Cbmmonsieaiih Universities (Branch «tlp Ifmlietl edition. Price (II v *,, — \noi ri. 
Ubrary Aasoctailun. or possess an approved eauiva- <>HKv), MsrlborouBh House, Poll Mall, London, AMERICAN PUBLISHING L*G.. 4?9 Mancbrster 
leni qualification. Assistance will be given towards S.W.I. Road. Jltad ford, 5. Yorkshire, 

the cost of removal expenses In anproved easel. 1,1 ■ an ■■m ■■ 1 .■ T>aPERS~6f G ENT~0 EU ROT~vToKir : g ' Vi xA £ 

OTHER VACANT fflirf.TOBlJR 


leni qualification. Assistance will be given lowoitfs ^.W.l. 

n lnr _ ,„ nn . r ... ... . M.k Owcofl of removal expanses In anproved easel. 

katil ifcvsjopaitni. imw fi Sn ^fwncL-d BR ANCH LIBR/.RIAN al Haverhill. The branch ™ ay »* obialncd from tin 

full d culls of age. educu- “ ,l ? n u t , „ , iTseTnt. * ” ° f lf, ° ot 

with flic names or ri S ,*, , 2 r *L, wl,h,n lh . c | Ul» r » rl “ n » Swle. £820 l° C. J. CHENEVIX-TRENCH. County Education 
w The U brail] n. Public Library. C, *£J°, p <- r nnnuni (minimum of El.ObO for Char- Officer. 


S SSLrftiJ 1 - 11 - 1 ’. Tj'L'.ilPJL 1 "* wi"‘ » WEST LOTHIAN 

TOROJfiH DPI UtAnP a Mica 1 Ions stating age. qualifications and ex- EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LIMABiize „r», » Jr. u l Jr N nerienec. with nanwa of iwo re tercel, xlrould reach LIBRARIANS 

»*Jk« i r RIES APARTMENT flic Cmuity Librarian. Shire Ifoll. Bury Si. Ed- . • 

*2" wl ASSISTANT LIBRA- n, " ntl4 - Suffolk, by 2gth July. 1967. Fprihcr parti- APPLICATltJNS are Invited for the following 

I ^Sj* 1 J* Senior nrafoslonal culara will be sunnUed on request. 

sMWSgSJft Ci" SURREY COUNTY COUNCLL a^XSemy AND A ^^OL an 

COUNTY LIBRARY ^ WHpRURN ACADEMY 


Librarian 


HER VACANT m f i?r» nti n? M to I be ! 0081 10,1 uf any ,jf Monch'g 

APPOINTMENTS 

IVE h«te K |5rh o^lTfo c>rd 

SWtt iJEL SSSK* fl&'-TM 


LlMABiec sri, -,7. U „ ^ periewx. with naniM of iwo referees, should reach 
V»ARIES DEPARTMENT iho County Librarian. Shire Ifoll. Bury Si. Ed- 


CtWnl r i roicsMonai 

B^s« d i?. Ubr4ry - Salary within 
-* acc ording to quali- 

Cliunered 
Conditions of Ser- 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. ARMADALE 
ACADEMY AND SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
„ WHITBURN. ACADEMY 


Condlifons of Set- . APPLICATIONS a 
*^rtl expenses. Consldcra- ped llbnitlans for 


FRENCH PUBLISHER REQUIRES 

HI EXECUTIVE for his Paris office to work In 
the English litnguagc depaxuuent. Applications aro 
Milled from persons with a perfect oimmnnd of 
the English larumago and experience of the com- 
mercial aspects of publishing. 

(II) REPRESENTATIVE Tor Wesitrn Europe. 
Applicants niuM be IliKfli In ui Icasi one Euro- 
pean language in addition (o English. The appolm- 
nu-nt is hared on Paris. 

Anplkoilints to Box H.1726, The Tlmca, _E.C.4. 


any belter off limn i n' Seychelles. _ My 
copy of Antin' Gide’s luimtai publislied 
by Penguins in May lias already begun lo 
shed its covers. It cost 15s. I have read 
Almost alt or il. The hard buck edition, 
running into si\ volumes or so, costs 
about I -am. Cnn l complain 9 

As for the problem of pHperbacks in 
libraries in the Tropics, surely paper- 
' backs never were or are intended for 
libraries anywhere. Since one of the 
essential services; of p library is the pre- 
servation .of liter a lure il must have 
siurdy editions. This seems so genera lly 
accepted that to hear of n librarian ad- 
mitlina so fragile and ephemeral a thing 
as a paperback— rand an edition of a 
well-known. classic At thaf—is genuinely 
surprising. ' ■ ■ , ' 

ANDREW M. ]. PRICHODSKY. 

118 Berkeley Flats, Harrow by Street, 
London, W. I, 


FISONS PHARMACEUTICALS LIMITED have a vacancy for a suitably qualified (A.L.A. with Special UM 
experience) librarian In the Information and Library Services Department. 

The main subjects of the expanding Library are chemistry, biochemistry, pharmacology and medicine. Soffit^ . 
technical and scientific journals are taken. . 

The Librarian will have a staff of 3 and will bo responsible for tho efficient administration or the Library, 
ordering, cataloguing and classification using U.D.C. 

Additional qualifications would bo an acquaintance with biological and chomlctl subjects and the knowledt«« 
or more foreign languages. 

A competitive salary will bo offered to tho successful candidate, 

Assistant Information Officer 

We also have a vacancy Tor an Assistant Information Officer in tho Research and Development Dtp**** •• 
Information and Library Services Section. . J' 

Applicants should be graduates with qualifications In Library and/or Information Sciences. A knowledge o » 
more foreign languages would be an advantage. . 

Duties would include literature searches, cataloguing and classification to U.D.C. of both external aed 
material and research reports, contact with outside information sources and general. Information work. rr ^ 

appointed will be expected to deputise for the Librarian In his absence. 

The salary for this post will depend on age, qualifications, and expert enco. . ^ 

The Company Is a member of the Fisons Group of Companies and Group welfare benefits apply- 
• class pension scheme, pleasant working conditions, cafeteria, sports and social club facilities and ws 
removal expenses for married men. 

Applications should bo addressed to the : 


. f*? ct ” 1 ImwIdi advance. 

^W(vi t T*^ u £“* Executive 
.™uere Tovm vfoll. Luton. D«l«, 

—*^*4 IjO /. 

S^jyjRARIAN 
^%toS'^. , k, l i e I! ,ro cnnifllnlna a 


LIBRARIAN, Rulsutc. 


era InvItL-d from xuliaWy qtinll- ■-T h ”g- n 9 w V -. 110 )* 11 OpQ«L fa A mu si. 19»7. T7RLNCH lead inn antiquarian bookst-Ucr Hroi 
r iho “mofB RANCH BBarTwiS?*" " h UdU,lc8 ,or £.,V.!ie«h=. .dMw^htn lme^vnito 


Llbrjr, * ns - jSPSSJB NY.-fooia: 

i n „ r , li blblfoa«pHle ei de fo blolk.nMHc et In ten- - 


. .Salary will be on the N J C. Special Scale tor Hit annum. DiDiioiranme « oc >» uuiivppiiic « >l> 

Librarians. £82Q UJ (1.220(11,415. Groups !,f K^Vlrailrai Mvs'i.^fl'nxs^-r^aiimim daucc* muOvinca 0c I'crolinUwv flu IWTt mmnvc thi 

Entry point on ihe wulc to be determined by . AraSleiiUin forim nhraluh&M^ Prubk-mu dcs bllloiliLquei. a yarn 3n pratlgui: du 

qupllHcatfoni and experience. of WS C Onimy Wlwi UnU hSw caiafowse ti de nrtMrcnce do Mens AMdrtmn nvcp 

Oencrou. removal and dlsmrbance ultawnneex jhouid be pBcd* »' mm ■ %fblo and^wl ^ 

ullablc In approved cases. Jurat man Monday, .live July. I9t>7. cutlonx u» Bo x H.17 27 , Tlie Tlme n, L.C.4. 


CCIENpl'M: HEBREW I’roiiunelatfoii Course la 

. U *cnd stamped addressed cuvc- 

tope (9Jn. Iw 4ln.) io Dowccdh Shofoni MuhBubh. 

lx vVMBleydafo House. N .4. 

T MP HOOKS. Cheap UrltaniiLai LUl scni.— 
M SUv erdale, 1142 Argylc Bircct. Gl as gow. 

Vv ANTED.— italcnlist Lowiy's IJlira marine. 

w ,33. A Uo liaitfo. Iiueribcd kv,iki, 
^VdOlmer. 529 t. 85th Ss.. New York. 


LITERARY 


nviiilBblc in approved cases. 

Pnrthor parilculnrs lire nhinlnahlc from iho 
Couniy Librarian, l4U-lliitli sircci, Ldicr. whom 
upplicuiforiR must reiicli wlililn 14 duys of (ho 
unpeamneo af_ihh advcntstmeni. 

“ TYRONE COUNTY LIBRARY ' 

SriftXlLS LI BRAKY ORGANIZER 

AFPl.IC.'Al IONS arc Invited from lulinbly qiutl- 


inter man Monday, .il« July. I9b7. 

JOHN CAI.DLR, Cranny Clerk. 

_ Couniy Buildings. UnKihaow, 30th June. 1987. 

. _ BO RGUG HOF WIDNES 


INFORMATION OFFICER for Munjsericot ' ^ r ° r 

1 Seleejlua Lirnited. of 17 Siraittn Siren, tnundax nmviromhii. t,tlal,tn JI 

London, W.t, eaiuuhann on nunngemem n/id ^ 'ra oppori uiih ks for bealmvers or djpcrP 
devclopmem. actively io cnllnbonu* »l;h. selee- ■ sroSriili r^ ricw RWa {TLS,< u “ n * Cwvcn Amu. 
tfon coBsuliams fo ihelr nmcttoa by iho auemby, 


r 1 ^ lwo rtferoex, 

tatCf ,ten 2fl,li 

01 ,hc Council, Council 


■nee. annum, iliroushiiiii ilic scale. 

Furiher tfcialls and aiinltcaifon Innua freiurn- yu c^rra-r^'^Saliiv wtSiln'A^nf the i 
able not laser than Monday. JtK July) from dm Kortlddr* his nul ^ piVi^I nf THd 
IlFWJZfli /ri& Duh ' /K?jJon^ MimiliJlfon.' lU M II 1 


I AP PLIC ATIONS aro Invftcd IIhM . In (heir ihe lumby, 

cfowslfleuilou and ready rrfrtovnl of in/armatfoa DOEMS pablblied « . Breakihru MniW7Joc;.~Ken 
— Parody. cdnademloFon oppolqliwnV. .tmn : r OeerJop. L/Drtutv im. LlndB.ld. 

aom LcTdi n. L lurira dii?S Sd^p«lrion .-l ' nd V ft,rt “ manaacnieijii AJady ot gi-AU^.— ibe Anglo-SiMnSh ajdmy ’ s qiaria l y 

Ihe Gruumphono Rrcord Library about one oven- -? r ■-^nfnrraai > l Si < wo?k h fn vnfln^Tii^n dearte ^LiiwllST OB , 1 ^L, l,,e ordinary Brikles an 

Ui each week. • Thu post should alva q useful ii-uc#rc® Spurn nntl black BULK \dlhc rhoiofimvih^ for re- 

pTtoy of 5M4ricn« wO»p$wn apnoCd! i£™ K °K. ,u S K«Si Vv ‘ £? [1 "*i?n. ond. U ,o« ar e a'foi-er oYskifo oSd 

Snfary APT I IT, plus a Wi^aoiIfiK of £50 per Jdwutuiae. STnfifUR a IBluy £1>150^ whh un nu*I tfatats Spmhh i'A n njfpfit aho be inuffesid in 
annum, ihroughmn ilia rook. bonus and luuc’heon Jj 0 }^****'. iPlnlM^ine Sodeiy.' — For funlier details uoniaei 

Gjuijldcrailnn will alvo be jrivea to thosa not IuuIob J»w ihe re- TJip Editor, Thc AnfiJo-Spairish Sorfoty. 3 Cfiven- 


ronfldenra 10 Miss Blakely nuilua Jxw the re- 
quirerpcnis ore mti, ■ 

fcSliBLIOATlQfts ' Aulnani T required ~EP ' 


.Square,. London, 


o-.S^a irlsh So 


lln Road. Omagh. Co. Tyrone N. Ireland. 


p>e led Ftri 2 , with 

Chsrterad. No well 
AppUoatfniu afotl 
Hon and cxDericnne 


educational 




exists .-between.' ihe foreground and 
'the" horizon.". . .. 1 

' EDWARD BEDDiNGTON* 

BEHRENS. . 

Cheshnm House, Cheshnni Blncc, 
London,- S.W. I, ‘ 

COLLECTING' MSS 

Sir.— -U has Seen siTggeated by a num- - 
ber of people in' Ue filer ary world that’ 
an organization should; be ; formed, to , 
promote interest in ihe’ collecting of 
manuscript and to fo.ster a better under- 
standing of each, other'? problems, 
-between'! dealers; ! librarians, archivists 
.apd collectors. Membership is jo be 
open to the -Shove, and- anyone Inter- 
ested in manuscripts, old and new. 

-,- The . society, whlcji wifi bernon-profil 
’making Arid ifitefnaUdnaJ, -will , havt 
quarterly meetings add at least one e ji- ; 
hibltion aitn(ial]y. where Ihe r? will be 
manuscripts for sale as ..well as- specie! 
exhibits mpunte^ by members. .... ■ 

' Any person- inheres ted in attending the 
inaumirai meeting (when a name will ,be. 
decided upon) should write, to the i|nder- 
, signed. |' • 

■V t ■’ PETER EATpN. ■ . ' 
.. 80 - Holla j Park; Avenue, London,! 

W.U.' ' i..-' "- r .-;V' 


m 


Research Personnel Assistant ( 18 °)j 
F isons Pharmaceuticals Limited» ; ! 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 


BURGH OF COATBRIDGE 
PUBLIC UBRARY 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

, Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians for the post oP 
Senior Assistant in the Carnegie Public Library, Coatbridge. 

t Salary.; ■ Scottish J.N.l.C.; A. & P.‘, £1 .255-£ 1 ,435 will) placing. 
General duties included in the administration Of h library service. 
Phptocharging, &c. • 

^V^ppstisa superannuated qhe. 

. Applications, with names of 'two referees, giylng outline of quali- 
fications and experience, should be sent to (he undersigned not later 
than Monday, 31st July, 1967. 

■ i , : AJexander Dow. Tt.t A, 

*. •' , Librariah arid C(ei*lc. ' 

V : , j . h- Carnegie Public Library, ' ' . 

v Coat^rid^LanartLshire. : , . 


LONDON M*? 1 * 
OF LEWIS|WKj_ 

ASSISTANT 
B080UGH LIBRA' 

.anier 

AppHow«« JjSj 


1 wwll l\«r wv/l I 


Assistant 


n^orka Library, has a vacancy for a Loans 
'charge of lending and outside-; 
^i ^a busy Special Library, The person ■ 
g^^ Ws^o be responalble for the day-to-day , 

' i- -'- ■•■ ' ■ ■■■ •’• . .' 

•feSh - ' Preferably have Library experience, 
W.?! 1 deration win be given to suitable candi- 1 
fo malie ai Btart Iri Library work. The ' 

I i C^.n t will be aged over 21 years. 


wiyu mttv ^vcuvnir^ Rng gmur utg iiauia UJ iw Q OAltta. — FunhcT dotnlls flfld UPDlECBIInri TOnil flttni I » 

16 Pkrk Omft S 

nU TTtANK HOWARmVlown'(*tak, TVjwo H»ll, tlWJHJAfTQK |ftr feCy/awilciiiBB. 40-1«Ji. * rSsJi&I' P>P- 


FRANK HOWARTH, lown^tok, Town Hall, T_tNUSUAL Ittr fo^HMIlciiini. . 40-1ili. 

Wlctatx. V Secretory required by Cnari:y cncfoavounua 

— . . ro raise Intetkolual siajidard* of exploring occiili. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN Office derail, oraanlzini lecturex, cuud. oourer- 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND «"*». IntcrylcWluaj &wnd knqwlMl*e ascoifal 
SCIENCE CIOMO per annum?— M'jlto Principal. College . or 

APPLICATIONS are .foviied fiWui men and . !P*whJc SeWnce, lj Ouceuaber/y Placo, SAV.7, 

women. for this POST fo ibn Deuanmeiu a Lib- ■ - j : , . . 

racy In Ceninil London, . _ * 

Tho Library con.ulu upwards al 190,000 books TVOTIYH 

anil document* dealing with all branches of 1 Jt rlliU 

education, In ihts and other couuufea, toaelber ^ 

wliU-a srail! giock of hooka on seJwulfki xuGjecu. • A NYTH1NQ TYPED ctfBdumly. Modcmfe 
The Chlrf Librarian b respoutWe tor ihe ona- . £V mtu-— Tel. 01 T 77« 9532. - Vqaqer Service 
alratiaa of die library) ihe cam/ol and.aeleciJon Bureau. • 

of book* to bo boiiabi and their caialosutag and .TNUPLICfOONcT ’ ’type writ tni^ TapS — and 
arrapgiimem. Hie dutfra . • |*0 ■ supplyfoB JJ DiotabehJ 'Photocopies- — Sybil Rami ’l 

kiformafiotr lo fhe_ vMmlntorailye. tonptfia H eoih 


4 USUAL TASK tor todylgemlmiM. 40-irii. ■7KLj!rB*rS?- ter 0 ' 1 J-H ? 1 ? n * D >P- 

Secretary required by Chari:y cntfoawsuriita V° l,cr “ l-w- 

atsc Inielloolnxl standard* or exploring occiili. fe’P «; ,' v - 

;e detail, orranizlng lecture*. cteUd. confer- ffiSf nVr^5S r ‘ TM| - Wdfocy 


fall. Oxford, tEwablfsiicd i)>94.) 

INTERNATIONAL summer 
* SCHOOL. 
Cambridge, lnoland 

enssfe. ^sw:s?tini 

Lectures, excuralona and ancamurod 
Included. Dr. Pmncfc Warner, Pi 
of St. PelcPa ColIrfK, Oxford. nf„ i» 
. . rorident. Iccuiftw. , . Broehtfre from . Chrif- 


ihi.Dcpfcnmem and HiM.-fimxaorate^nd sykL T^Tn -n'U, VJf., ,,, ' of SI, PelcPa 

■ ;toi soiTuitalwr retrarch uu|Mrs. vf*itoni from .TWBwRnTNQ and Du^Jeattn*. forlih illus- ; ■. rotldanljecuifer. , . Brorinire (rum Chrii- 

•l.ahroad »M other yWoir m ite- Ubrary. ■ . A requjretl). Mr*. Bird, Fkq, 3, . toolier Tbomrpoa.-bf.A.. Cnofi Gardcrn, 

■ • 1 . QUALIFICATIONS :■ Caddldxie* muri hold ao , 2 Alexandra ^emc^ExmoMih^ Devbn. TcL 4J47. Bariori Rond" CamUfJtfoe. CoaJajtd) 
■^-Jv^^ r i»il*rtilMWUi^r^rY,ffi^mBln..T , YPvVRnlNO 3s,6d. t.OOO nmda. — I. i- 

: lS»or,rtJSi ipiffi 4 ' 7: CK "- i '- ; r ‘*> cm, ,• ,-i ■ - 

£r,“v r isas ffU"Stsa ifli . ^JSS^iSSSSirSSCiSSIt rn " 30 FOR: sale ;and wanted : 

■Il derfertik. honour*, drt rat ond /or Uowledao rTYnNO. Mfe. Ho. H 3fT 61 L 4JW5”«oK(t.~ . - .. ■ 

.. 0 Vp} e f‘E , J aD ft’ l ^'S w c »rol Oood)ai'h, lO Evendutio Rd:, EVeshtim. A I S? < 5 ,li 4 ?? i 5cr , 75t. , nrte f a '■ WM tor 

" Si* LARY: : £2,062 IO £2,495. NOo-conirlMtorj Wares ■ Rtfoa and' ddcuntsAix ol<famoiu ncunfr.— • 


I! •;:■•■. 


’ . l '- 


; i|. 


; - 


lh '& 


.. . 

^‘•t! i 

ii 

i|i ; : '■. 

' Ism 


ft 


■ .. 

. ■ . : Vf. : 7 , Vl h 1 ‘ 
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HOME 1 OFFICE: 

Uneuiibhihed vacancy for LIBRARIAN -Grade 




'.UI writing, -giving details of education 
W.|Surr»rit salary, to:—. ' ■ • 
fJ Pfflopr] Dept: TLS.Kv27b * 

S^Hfiptitera Limited, • . 
'Steon-Tfent, Staffs. 


WfoWsSTbE ^.^ exp^wen of 

pfScKare. t!aa2flanli)u aodbHK 'ol book*, cots-, 
foDidn* and lnfonnaiKHi , ■ 

Saury. ti0i3 (at 22), £970. <«* 25 and .over). 
Scale maxlmurn £1.457. ..■ 


• ftOMApIO SAPARIS i,T0;. ' ■. 

(Tomp vi-ffii iu (o Cheecf or AxJp Minor. Small 
mixed pirtfes in safari<4Mippcd mhihuiea. 

: Visit, .places the tourtH iffldam . reoa. Wild 
. scenery., ido-dreueMd peaches, hwj, Hat. local, 
people, tainrild ihdr Frtud.'swlm in warm blue 


• rent siKnua 
*, ihe end of 

. jBqdaikKl >1 

we 1 *; 


»*■ ^ « f,4ora 

■■■:•.,. .-■ ■ ■: ■ ■ ■■-:::■■ -.. :v" .:-:■ ■ ‘ : ■ 


don irtao-Wfh Box H.17.W, rhe Tfm.-t. F..C.4. 
f Hfid c,C i:n a. ~~l fe ~ p T: 

' : ;V ^Si*9 D ' 'JUbrarim , * Isir. n.iiu. vi.nva chanoe 
fob.— Wlita Box K.I7JJ. The Tlnii*; F..C.4. . 

INFORMATION WANTED 

rVANJEL • WEMTER' IIT«.|4«) American 
*»f lorreso.indenuB 
^ Octicn Ip and frpm) and orhef, manuscrlpL writ- 

' Stdi^ints ^ | bb n n,u -' ru,l,ln and later'nrcss 

_ The Wcbirar Papers Pro led. Baker .library. 
. DjuiuoiHIi College. Hnijlucr, N.H.-I'.SA. 
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